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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 
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West Side Storage Warehouses, 
598, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 


779 Greenwich Street and 10 4 birgdon &quare,> Y 

















Storage and Safe-keeping for furniture 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &c., 
received day or night. 


Expenses and advances maae if required. Separate 
rooms of any size, always accessible during business 
hours. Oidest (established 1840), Lowest in Rate, most 
AccoMM DATING, extensive and responsible establish- 
ment in the business. TRUCKSand «XPRESS WAG- 
ONS built expressly for the removai of Hou-ehold 
Goods, Piacos, Bazgige, &c., always ready day or night. 

R. TAGGART, Owner and Proprietor. 

Office, 59° HUDSON STREET, Abingdon Square,N. Y. 








| NEW YORK BANKERS. 
FISK & HATOH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or sinall 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vessments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and  Forcign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & TIATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D, 1856. 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Th 
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The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 


Shells, Miverais, Fossils, Feras, Auuyues, 
OLD UHINA vrORCELAINS 
And Curtosities Nature and Art. 
11 Ba&OAD STREET, 
(Opposite Siock Exchange), 


Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 


Apply to F,@, & C, 8. BROWN, 
Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 











A t d with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
ateuch moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored stent with d mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
‘ates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheaues and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or mmuituneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and orginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


s 
Travellers’ Credits 
encashed when issued by Clients and every de- 
veription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 
The Officers and Clerks of the Berk are pledged not to 
; Viseloee the transactions of any of its customers. 


» 
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{ OFFICES 
14 & 16 South William Stree. 











NEW YORK BANKERS. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America, 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroge and 
California. 


CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY. 


THE SUBS >RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchase and sale, on commission, of the 
above siocks for cash. His frequent visits to and tami- 
liarity with the mines of the “‘ Comstock” Iede, and his 
extensive acquaintance im mimug circies in Sau Francis 
co, afford him advantages of a superior ani valuable 
character 


MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Revenewcss - President avd Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B. Colgate & Co. 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGTIAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a handseme eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress. In addition toa 
lange number of ed:torials on fiaancial and business 
topics, 1t coutains very full and accurate reports of the 
sales and standing of every bon}, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock Exchange. Messrs. F:othingham & Co., are 
very extensive biokers, of large exverience and tried in- 
tegrity. In addition to their stock brokerage business, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,’’ now one of the favorite methods of legitima:e 
speculation. Their advic: is very valuable, and by fol- 
lowmg it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 











SUMMER RETREATS. 


Hamilton House, 
STAMFORD, Conn., 


Now open. Favorable terms for May and June, 
8. T. COZZENS (formerly of West Point), Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Lake House. 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND. 


Near the Great South Bay and Ocean, Now 
open for the season. Special rates for May and 
Jane or full term. : 

AMOS R. STELLENWERF 


Hlighiand House, 


GARRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y., 
Will open June Ist. For particulars apply to 
Grand Union Hotel, 42nd Street, and 4th Ave- 
ou, N.Y. G. F. & W. D. GARRISON. 
Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J.J 
with addition of 130 roome, will open in May, 
Apply at the House, or to F. A. HAMMOND, 
Hot Royal, Sixth Avenue and 42od Sireet, 
eS £ D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 
(One hvu.’s ride by Morris and K-sex R,R, Five 
miuotes’ walk from Depot.) 














An extension of fifty bedrooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
vishee, Kept aga fi st-clase family hotel, It te 
oow ready to show rooms for the season. Apply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor. 





Ofiice, Library and Parlor Furniture! 


A Laege and Elegant Assortment always on hand, 
comprising “y inder Desks, Lounges, Revolving Chairs, 
Parlor and Bedro m Suits, Sec.etaries, Boukcases, Pia- 
nos, &c. 


THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE, 


TUNIS JOHNSON, 58 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street Salesroom), 





P. S.—Out-door Sales of Household Furniture at Pri- 
vate Residences, a SPECIALTY. 





MEN AND [IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 


CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN 81OCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES, Sent Faxk ro ANY ADDRESS, 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Collections made, Money invested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 

72 RROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


’ \ ah my 
SANDS POINT HOTEL 
SANDS POINT, L. L., 

Will open on May let for Summer Guests, Steam- 
er S.awanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
38:d Street, E. B., at 4:16 P. M. Betarning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH. 


Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE, L. L, 
Reing entirely renovated and newly farnished, 
will be opened on May 24th, 1876. Every room 
has gas, electric bells, &c. 





‘CO-PARTNERSHIP NOTICE. 


HK UNDERSIGNED have this day tormed a Co- 


cartuership un er the firm name of KUGENE 
N. ROBINSON & CO., for the transact‘on of a general 
banking and strictly commission, go!d and stock broker 


age business, at 31 Broad Street, New York. 
E. N. ROBINSON, 
8, H, DUNAN, 





New Yoax, Mey Ist, 1876. 
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“GURNEY & CO.. | 


Importers of material for making Honiton | 


and Point Lace, &c., 


711 Broadway, New York", 


Sole Agents iv the U. S. for Ilutton & 
Co., London. 


AVENA, 
OR OATEN GRITS. 


A preparation of oats by aNEW Proctss, Free 
from all nrriz® Taste, and superior to any oat- 
meal either foreign or domestc Very PALa- 
TAPLE and highly natritions The pest CEREAL 
food in use a8 ACKNOWLEDGED after PRACTICAL 
test by the first puYsICIANS HOTELS, RESTURANIS 
and pri VAvE FAM Ltrs during the past 12 months. 
Packed in 2 and 5ib, packages, For eale by all 
first-class grocers. 


LUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 


ae HAND, BOO K”, 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SAL BY 


0), H. CROSBY, 19 Willia‘a, &t.. N. Y, 


PRICE, $2.00. 
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GEORGIA? FLORIDA!::::: 


tion about Georgia or Florida, should subscribe for the 
Moantya News, published at Savannah, Ga, Daily, $10 
Weekly, $2 pcr sonum, Advertisers desing cu: tuners 
in these States should use its columns, Jf ts the bes/ 
paper in the Southeast, Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
boents. Address J. i, ESTILL, Savannab, Ga, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A GRACEFULSTRIBUTE. 


“Mne."Lovtse Coanpirr Mouvrrton, author of 
‘* Bed I me Stories,” but better known as the 
Bri'tout, Literary Correspondent ‘*T, C. M.,” 
pays thi« graceful tribute to St. Nicuoras - 

‘* Sr, Nicnon’s seems to ine, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen, It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ronning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litre Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncie Tom's 
Can,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Eicar 
Covsins' must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like bim so much ia January, that I sm deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

* But, after all, the ‘ Exenr Cousins’ and the 
4 Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests-— it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicnoras 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a saion, drawing from each visitor his 
heat, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silence,”” 

Make the Children Happy at Home 
Bv a year’s subscription to Sr. Nicuoras, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
Ove year's subscription and Vor, Cyz, Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to Scatnyer’s Monra- 
uy, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. lost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsE.LLecs and PosrmastErs. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


Can be covered witha — exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
aa to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hatir being exactly of the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, Ne. 16 Bond Street, New York. 














HAIR DYE, 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Har nless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill etfects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at LATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by alldruggists. 4 © 


' a ws : 
W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
tread, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body, 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal 
The best Hair Ol in use 
Batchelor’s Dantifeica for, deat’ 


p eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breat? 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, | 


Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, o; 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tery, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists 
A@ for them, . 


Oi) 
for the _fite 


wy 
vw. A. 
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Honey or Horenounp anD Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Covers, Cotp3, Inriveyza, Hoarseness, Dirri- 
ctLt BrraTHING, AND ALL AFFECTIONS OF 
tae Turoat, BroncuraL TuBgs AND 
LUNGS, LEADIXG TO CONSUMPTION, 


This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union wilh Tar-Batm, extracted from the L’Fz 
Painc:pts of the forest tree Apres Basamea, 
or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sootn£s AND scat- 
TERS all irritations snd inflammations, and the 
Tar-Balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat and 
air-passages leading t» the lungs. Five addi- 
tional ingredients keep the organs cool, moist 
and in healthful action. Let no prejudice kee 
you from trying this great medicine of a famous 
doctor, who has saved thousands of lives by it 
in his large private practice. 

N. B.—The Tar Balm bas no Bap Tas?£ or 
smell. 

pricks, 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE, 
Great saving to buy large size, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


** Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
1 minute. 








to 90 bs day. Agents wanted. All classe 

of working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or al! the time 
than at any thing else, e offer employment that wil! 
pay handsomely for every hour’s wok, Full particu- 
ars, terme, &c.. sent free. nd us your aaaress at once, 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look ter work cr 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer, 
G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 
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BEWARE of WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
"AND COUNTERFEITS! ~ 


ROWN’S 2 








Jour fan 


Freperick Brown, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
@ 
THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 





the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 


ducts, still maintains its-enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. - 

® Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names, 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stamp 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label, 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of ~ 
© _ ENGLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which will be mailed on application, é 


FREDERICK Brown, 
(Established 1822) 4 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


N. E. Gor ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 








si PHILADELPHIA, PA, 8 | 
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EDUCATION. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
ncar the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every- advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scl olastie duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bisho~ Hellmuth Colle~es 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLZCTUAL and CHRIS- 
CLAN EDUCATION, to the sons apd daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE cuaRGes, The Colleges are once 
aile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff oi 
European and experienced resident teach Dist 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 
President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 


MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot [furon, 
Hellmuth Col'ege (Boys).—Hrav Master: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 

















Ben. Opt. 
Pictteeath Ladies’ College —Puincipat > Rev. H. F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 1%: 
For partisulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 


SepremsBer Ist. 


OOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightfal and easy of access.) 

DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
13th, 1875. 

Cireulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 














FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL, 


“0PEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
ind beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Masie, French and Drawing, $250 per 
cer, Address 

MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 

Por Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., fur Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
perior. jVamberlimited, Send for cata- 
ieogue,to ‘T. G. SCHRIVER, A.M. 

(2" Opens on September 14th, 1875 


~ Archdiocese of New York. “a 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE 


FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 7 

The College offers every facility for + 
Slassical and Commercial Education, 

Studies will be resumed on Wepnes! 
bay, SEPTEMBEL Sth, 1875. 

Txems: Bourd and Tuition, per year 
$30), 

For farther particulars appy to 
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POW QOOKES.N. 8. J,, President, 


fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. |° 


a 
CSARLIER INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER lith, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements. Large gy ium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus sent on application.’ 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Recerves A FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 


from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y.' 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


No2st session will commence September 13th, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8, J. LIFE, 
Young Ladies” 
Boarding.and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs, C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens ca 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Eneuisu, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

Ee Circulars sent on application. 


—AMOSKEAG — 


Manutfacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tocls 

TURBINB ry 
Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 


WM, AMORY, Tre » City Exchange, Boston, Mass 
4 STRAW. Agent. Manchester. ¥. H 
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GLENN’S 


SULPHUR SOAP, 


THoroveHy Cures Disrases OF THE SKIN, 
Beavtiries THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND ReMeEDIEs RuEUMATISM AND Gout, 
Heats Sores AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS ConTraGIon. 


_ This Standard External Remedy for Erup 

tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
BLEMISHES arising from local impurities of 
che blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being & WHOLESOME BREAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. @ 


ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF Sut- 
PHUR Barus are insured BY THE USE oF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedies and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Govt. 






* It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir pissoLves DanpRuFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms. 
Prices, 25 and 50 Cents per Oake, Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 


60 and $1.20. 
N.B. The 30 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
s Be 


one Hull’s Hair and Whisker Dye,’ Black or Brown, 





e 
C. N, CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sisth Av, N.Y. 
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THE ALBION. 

















flashes of firearms as the startled garrison snatched up 
their muskets, The alarm once given, the stormers now 
fired in their turn the muskets and the few revolvers 


colonel; “ no I suspect they think we mean to lay a trap 
for them. It is a pretty commentary on the sort of con- 
fidence in our good faith we have succeeded in inspiring 
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‘NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 1876. 


A Holiday. 


(From Praser's Magazine.) 


a 


Out of the city, far away 
‘ With Spring to-day !— 

Where copses tufted wtih primrose 
Give me repose, 

Wood-sorrell and wild violet 
Soothe my soul's fret, 

The pure, delicious vernal air 
Blows away care 

T’ e birds’ reiterated songs 
Heal fancied wrongs. 


Down the rejoicing brook my grief 
Drifts like a leaf, 

And on its gentle murmuring flow 
Cares glide and go; 

The bud-besprinkled boughs and hedges, 
The sprouting sedges 

Waving beside the water's b ink, 
Come like cool drink 

To fever'd lips, like fresh soft mead 
To kine that feed. 


Much happier than the kine, I bed 
My dreaming head 

Ta grass; I see far mountains blue, 
Like heav'n in view, 

Green world and sunny sky above 
Alive with love; 

All, all, however came they there, 
Divinely fair. 


Is this the b ¢ er oracl-, 
Or what streets tell ? 

O base, confasion, falsehood, strife, 
Man puts in life t 

Sink, thou Life-Measurer !—I can say 

** I've lived a day;” 

And Memory holds it now in keeping, 

Awake or sleeping. 





{From Blackwood’s Magazine; 


THE DILEMMA. 
CUAPTER XXVIL—( Continued.) 


+» ‘Your sermon seems to have been more eloquent 
than logical, from the account I get of it,” said Braddon, 
when Mr. Hodder returned to his post in the portico. 
“If your,seutiments are right, there is nothing for it but 
pull down the barricade and let the enemy come in and 
make an end of us.” 

“Not at all, sir,” rejoined the other; ‘‘our mission 
in this country is to evangelize the benighted heathen, 
and I expect we can’t do that noways if we are all to 
be cut off out of the land. No, sir, we must part them 
down first, and improve them afterwards, Samuel was 
avery proper man, 1 guess, and he hewed Agag in 
pieces before the altar because it was his duty. A man’s 
duty ain’t always what comes sweetest. If these poor 
misguided creatures creatures come to attack us, 1’ll 
shoot at them straight, and I’ll go on shooting till they 
stop coming; but I don’t bear my malice, and when it’s 
over I'll be right pleased to go and live among them 
again.” 

This, the third day of the seige, wore on in perfect 
quiet; the enemy were evidently discomforted by their 
failure, and desisted for the present fiom any turther 
molestation. But a grave difficulty now presented itself, 
the disposal of the unburied dead. A sickening smell 
had pervaded the building in the afterncon, the cause 
of which was only known to the few initiated—the 
burning of the corpse of the faithful sepoy, whoso fune- 
ral pyre, lighted in the veranda, formed a heavy drain 
on the limited supply of firewood available. But the 


corpses of the enemy could not be got rid of in this way, 


and more than thirty of these could be counted, some 
close to the building, others in various parts of the 
grounds. 


leaving them perish slowly. 


Two of the bodics were of men not dead, as 
couid be seen by an occasional movement of the limbs, 
and the ycunger men, when they perceived it, were for 
“Serve them right,” ob- 


our sepoys with.” 


into bloated up into bloated mishappen masses, and a 
swarm of crows had settled down to their loathsome feast, 
joined in the afternoon by the more cautious vultures, 
some of which had already alighted on the ground, while 
others, in ecver-inervasing numbers, circled in the air 
above. 

“Young Yorke it a better engineer than I am,” said 
Falkland, again discussing the situation with Braddon 
latter in the day. ‘We ought to have occupied Spar- 
row’s house in the beginning, and we shall have to do 
80 now, coute qui eoute.” 

“Vron’t it be rather a weakening of our strength sir ? 
We should have to lesve a dozem men there at least, 
and we are none to many here as itis ” 

“So I objected, when Yorke proposed it, but the 
place is a regular thorn in our side. By occupying that 
house, you sce and knocking some loopholes, through the 
wallin the other side we should be able to command the 
parkright and left,—take it regularly in flank, for the 
house projects beyond the line ofthe wall. In fact the 
whole of one side of this building would be set free, and it 
is only on this side that we need far anything from thom. 
But,thatis nct my chief reason,” continued Falkland; “ we 
absolutely must get rid of these carcasses, Now there 1s 
a well over yonder, just by the wall, which we should 
get aceess to by taking the house, and we could throw 
tne bodies into it and cover them over with earth. The 
thing must be dore to-night, too, or we shall be all 
poisoned to-morrow. The air down below is bad 
enough already as it is.” 

Thus was the plan settled. It was kept as quiet as 
possible; and the brigadier, who hobbled after Falkland 
into a side-room to discuss the details of the enterprise, 
was enjuined not to let his wife or the ladies knowof the 
matter. Falkland determined to make the venture at 
midnight, by which time the ocupants of Sparrow’s 
house would probably be asleep, and from what Yorke 
bad seen the night before, keeping no guard; this would 
admit of intrenching the place betore dawn. 

At midnight, accordingly, a party of six climbed 
through a gap made in the portico breastwork,—Falk 
land, Yorke, Braywell, Sparrow, an officers of tne 80th, 
and the jemadar,—and ranging themselves in line at 
two paces’ distance from each other, made a rush swiftly 
but silently across the lawn. At the same moment, 
another party of six, led by Major Passey, rose out of 
the covered way and made for the same point. Brad- 
don had remonstrated privately with Falkland at being 
left out of the business, but the latter said that it was 
necessary to leave some one bes des women in the castle, 
the party should come to grief; and when Braddon 
urged that in such case the commandant would be the 
man most wanted, Falkland rejoined, smiling, that he 
was only secoud in command and that it was the recog- 
nized duty of seconds in command to lead assaults anJ do 
work of that sort. Sparrow had been told off for the 
party, because his knowledgo of his own house might 
prove useful. ‘Ob, of course,” said he, when he was 
told what was going to happen; “ by ail means. I shall 
be most happy todo my best.” But his countenance 
did not harmonize with ghe satisfaction he expressed; 
and presently ho said, “ Of course the objection has oc- 
curred to you, sir, that both the commissioner and his 
assistant will be absent from the building at the same 
time. However, no doubt you have govd reason for 
the arrangement, although it seems peculiar,” 

“ Sparrow wauts to command the party himself, { do 
believe,” said Braddon, sarcastically. 

‘sl think your objeciion is a good one, Sparrow,” said 
his chief after a pause; “ you shall stay and represent 
the civil element here. You are to hard on him, Brad- 
don,” he continued, after the little council of war was 
over, and the two were alone; “it is not a man’s own 
fault if his nerves are not strung up to the right pitch.” 
But = parrow, after spending a miserable hour thinking 
over the matter, with Braddon’s sarcasm siinging ia his 
ears, aud tormented by the reccollection of the smiles 
of the others, came af.erwards to Falkland and obtained 
consent to be allowed to go. 


Something, however, must needs be done. The 
corpses, under the burning sun, had already swelled up 


they had with them, and then pressing forward, plied 
the baynot again. For a brief space the grim conflict 
lasted, some twoscore of men crowded into a few feet, 
lighted up for the moment by the flashes of fire which 
seemed to scorch their faces, and made the succeeding 
darkness still blacker. The, firearms once discharged, 
there was no time to load again, and tke silence was 
only broken by-here and there an oath or a ery, and the 
dull thud of blows and bodies falling heavy on the pavef 
ment. But the struggle wat not for long: on the one 
side were numbers, but of men surprised out of sleep, 
without their bayonets, and not knowing who were'be- 
fore them; on the other a band of determined men, 
working together with a purpose carefully planned. For 
alittle while the occupants of the post, after firing off 
such weapons as they could snatch up, stood huddled 
together irresolute against the back of the veranda, 
struggling feebly against the thrusts mode at them; 
then the susvivors made their escape into the rooms of 
the house at the back, and so over the wall into the road, 
the stormers groping their way through the dark house 
after them, and striking down such of the hindmost as 
they could overtake. 

“Is that you, Yorke ?” whispered Falklaad to a fig- 
ure beside him, brought up like himself in the pursuit 
by the park wall outside the back of the house; “ pass 
the word to fourm up here; “ we must see if our numbers 
are all right. And you, Egan? Weil done! you are 
always to; the front. Run back and tell Braddon to 
send the reinforcement at once.” 


On this spot the muster took place; Braywell and 
Sparrow were missing; the other ten were unhurt, 
Leaving Passey and his squad to line the walk, Malkland 
returned with the others to the house to examine it, the 
lontern which the jamadar bad brought slung his shoul! 
der being now lighted. In each room were one or 
two bodies, but the greatest carnage had been in the 
veranda, the floor of which was covered with dead and 
wounded. Lying across the body of a sepoy was Bray- 
well, his brains shattered by a musket-shot fired close 
to his head. : 

“ Despatch the wounded,” sa'd Falkland, “and drag 
the bodies outside. But where can Sparrow be ¥” 
“ Here,” said a voice,—and he came limping up towards 
thom. “I am afraid I have not been of much use, for I 
got this ball through my ankle before I got up.” And 
the jamadar carried him off on his back to the big 
house. 


But the first person to relicve the garrison of their 
suspense was Egan, who was seen by the lookers-on— 
the guards below, the ladies awakened by the firing 
peering down from the roof—coming out of the darknes 
just as, the noise having ceased, they were able to con- 
clude that the post had been won. The thing was 
done in splendid style, he told Braddon as he came up 
to the portico, with no loss, he believed. The colonel 
widhed six hands more and the crowbars and ropes, 
Aud the reinforcement, which was waiting for the ordere, 
hurried across, 

There remained four hours of darkness in which to 
strengthen the post for defence, and to execute the 
loathsome task which had rendered the capture of it nec- 
essary. Loopholes were knocked through the back 
walls of the house at such a height as to be capable of 
use by standing on the tables which were placed against 
the walls; the sandbags of the roof were turned round 
from the west to the east, so as to form a parapet to- 
wards the road: and the rampart in front ef the inner or 
west veranda was extended at an angle, aud connected 
at each end with the house, so as to secure the garrison 
from surprise; and for the rest of the night the work 
of defence went on briskly, more lanterns being}brought 
ever to light up the interior. ut the other work was 
the more laborious; the bodies of the enemy slain in the 
morning had to be dragged to the well near Sparrow’s 
house from all parts of the groands and it could not 
have been completed but for the help of the sepoys of 
the garrison. Jalkland had not detailed any of them 
f.r this duty lest caste feeling might render them un- 
willing to obey; but the corporal came to Braddon and 
asked why they were not called on to help; the sahibs 


served Egan, when somebody suggested thai he should 
send a bullet to finish the work, ‘ dying straight off is 
to good for them;” but Falkland, when the matter was 
reported to him, ordered that they should be fired at, 
and after a couple of thois all movement ceased. On 
this firing taken place, which happend about midday, 
there was a great show of heads from behind the wall 
and in Spsrrow’s house, showing that the blockade was 
still maintained in force; but it was not replied to. 

A notice in Hindustani was now written with a burnt 
stick ov the table-cioth to the effect that the enemy 
might carry off their dead without molestation, and 
hung over the side of the building from the roof, but no 
answer was made to it. 

“I suspect they mean to poison us out,” said Brad- 
don to Falkland, us they surveyed the position from the 
roof. 

“That would hardly be like Hindus,” replied the 


could not do it all alone, and could they not be trusted 
outside the building? So half of them ware sent out, 
and the aid was vot at all to much. ‘The castle was al- 
most denuded of defenders during the night but the 
enemy were too much cowe! to venture on attacking it, 
although keeping up a desultory but innosuous fire all 
night in the direction of the noises they heard, as the 
different working parties were distributed to collect the 
dead. 


As the two little parties rushed out from the opposite 
ends of the building on their errand of battle, the men 
left on guard on the castside of the building clinbed up 
and leaned over the parapet, breathlessy pecring into 
the darkness for signs of the issue of the enterprise. 
The ladies, meanwhile, except such as were on duty in 
the sick-room, wore asleep on the roof, unconscious of 
what was going to happen. The stormers, armed with 
wuskets and fixed baynots, moved down quick and si- 
had led Falkland to expect; the cecupants!ent on the point 
ef attack. It was +s Yorke’s accountof the building were} 

fast a-leep, without guard or sentries, and as the 
two parties turned the breastwork at the two ends, they 
came at once on some men lying in front of the veranda 
steps, and driving their bayonets into their unresisting 
bodies, pushed on to the veranda, killing or murdering 
at each step. But now their was an alarm, and a scuf- 
™. with figures springing up in the darknes, and the 


(ToL beZcon tinued’. 
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THE ALBION. 











My Ceiling. 





¥ A whitewashed land of hazy dreams, 


It stretches like a sky above me, 
While from its misty depth there gleams 

Thes:lance of eyes that watch and love me, 
Wheu sorrow comes with silent night, 

And teardrops down my cheeks are stealing, 
Hope puts the gloomy clouds to flight, 

And paints her pictures on my ceiling. 


Beyond those plaster gates there dwelis 
‘The queen of realms serene and golden— 
A goddess to whose magic spells 
The muse and I are much beholden, 
She heeds the poet's plaintive cries, 
Her hidden quick 
He’s but to lift his longing eyes 
And copy fancies from the ceiling. 





I'm young and poor, and fortune lays 

Her thickest stick about my shoulders; 
The highroal to my future bays 

ls thickly strewn with jagged boulders; 
On terra firma I'm a slave, 

Before stern humbly kneeli 
Acrowned king among the brave, 

My sway is boundless—through the ceiling. 





Amid the parching plains of life 
One verdant islet stands forever— 
A spot where only joy is rife, 
And darkness hides the sunlight never. 
Let Fortune fierce her vengeance wreak, 
Sweet Fancy notes my glance appealing, 
Aid quickly lends me wings to seek 
The peaceful land beyond my ceiling. 
—London Fun, 


The Cedar Chest, 

The Renyolds’ country seat stood on 
the banks of the Hudson; a more en- 
chanting spot could nowhere be found, 
with its terraces sloping down to the 
water’s, edge, covered with a beautiful 
green sward resembling the finest velvet. 
The house itself was a stately old build- 
ing of gray stone, two sides of which 
were completely covered with ivy and 
other graceful vines, The interior was 
not less beautiful; the rooms were large 
and handsomely furnished, and the spa- 
cious halls, which ran through the entire 
house, were hung with pictures of the 
Renyolds’ ancestors. 

Mr. Charles Renyolds, the only sur- 
viving member of a large family, had 
married a beautiful girl much younger 
than himself, but she died a year after 
the marriage, leaving him an only child, 
a daughter. Mr. Renyolds adored this 
child, and well he might, for she indeed 
was alovely girl, and beauty was not her 
only attraction, for the possessed a true 
woman’s heart, anda spirit so brave that 
few equaled her in that respect. At 
the time we write Kate was only eighteen, 
having just completed her education; 
she had just returned home, but, finding 
it oppressive in the city, they repaired to 
their summer residence. Kate had in- 
vited a school-mate to spend part of the 
summer with her, andthe invitation had 
been eagerly accepted by Maud Conyng- 
ham, for that was her friend’s name. 

It was late inthe afternoon; Kate and 
Maud were standing out on one of the 
little verandas, waiting for Mr. Renyolds 
and admiring the scenery, which indeed 
was grand. The sun was slowly sinking 
in the west, casting its reddening glow 
over the water, which lay but a short 
distance from them. My readers, per- 
haps if you had been present at that 
scene you would have paid little heed to 
surroundings, for I think your attention 
would have been attracted to the two 
maidens, who indeed presented a striking 
contrast. Kate was a bright, sprightly 
brunette, with dark, flashing eyes, and 
features by no means perfect; but the 
whole expression of her countenance was 
so frank and intelligent that she could 
not but attract admiration; while, on the 
o’her hand, Maud was a perfect blonde, 
with golden hair rippling in soft, loose 
waves overher well-shaped forehead; her 
eyes were a dark violet, shaded by long 
lashes, and had such a pathetic look in 
them that they were often termed “ir- 
resistible.” 

It was nearly dusk, and yet Mr. Ren 
yolds had not returned. 

“I do wonder what has kept papa 
so late? I am afraid he will have to 
remain in the city to-night,” said Kate. 

“Really, Katie, will it be safe for us to 
semaiz in this honse by ourselves? TSe 
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idea is becoming alarming,” said Maud, | 
after a short pause. 

Kate proposed they should go in the 
house, asthe air was becoming chilly. 
They were walking along one of the halls 
when Kate suddenly exclaimed,— 

“Maud, wouldn’t it be fun to have an 
adventure to-night, or something like 
that, you know, so that hereafter, where- 
ever we go, we should be pointed out as 
‘the girls who did so and so, or saved 
sombody’s life, or—” 

“Hush, Kate!” interrupted Maud. 
“Don’t you hear somebody walking?” 

At that moment the butler approached, 
and, making a low bow to his mistress, 
asked her permission to goon an excur- 
sion which was to be given that evening. 
Kate thought for afew moments whether 
it would be safe to allow the only man 
servant to leave the premises, but at 
length she said,— 

“Well, William, you may go; but don't 
stay too late, for remember that we are 
the only ones in the house.” 

The butler walked off, after thanking 
his young mistress, and the two girls 
were left alone. 

An hour or two passed, in which our 
two heroines had been amusing them- 
selves in various ways; they were about 
to retire when they recollected that they 
pad neglected to close one of the win- 
dows; after going in the direction of the 
window, which projected out at one of the 
corners of the house, Kate was about to 
draw in the shutter, when she felt a 
hand on her arm, and, turning around 
she saw Maud standing beside her, pale 
as death, and trembling like an aspen 
jeaf. Kate led her to one of the sofas 


near by, and seating her comfortably, 
besought her to tell what was the 
matter. 

Maud did not utter a word, but pointed 
ina terrified way to the window, Kate 
only said,— 

“Maud, darling, I fear the night air has 
been too much for you.” 

Still her companion said nothing, and 
silence reigned for some moments. 
Maud at length stirred, and then, rais- 
ing herself with much effort, she be- 
gan speaking in a tone so unnatural to 
the gentle Maud that poor Kate could 
only stare round the room in a bewild- 
ered way, and wonder what it could all 
mean, At length Maud said,— 

“Kate, did you see him ?”’ 

“See whom, Maud?” asked Kate, try- 
ing to appear calm, 

“Why, Katie, do you mean to say you 
do not knowto what I am alluding ?” said 
the amazed Maud. 

Kate assured her that she had not the 
most remote idea what she meant, and 
besought herto explain the cause of her 
sudden alarm. 

“Well, Katie,” began Maud, speaking 
in a searcely audible tone, “when you 
went over to the window just now, I was, 
as perhaps you recollect, standing a lit- 
tle aside; andas you were about to close 
the shutter I distinctly saw the form ofa 
man pass directly under the window and 
hurry off in the direction of the end 
room. I am sure he can haveno good 
purpose in being around this time of the 
evening.” 

“You are quite right, dear; he can, as 
you say, have no good intention. I, how- 
ever,am not afraid, and if he is secreted 
in this building he will not enjoy his hid- 
ing place very long.” 

So saying, Kate sauntered to the end 
of the room, followed by Maud, who was 
made stronger by Kate’s true courage 
and brave words.) The room mentioned 
above was very small, devoid of furni- 
ture with the exception of a very large 
chest, which stood in one corner, and at 
present wasempty. Kate’s first suspicion 
was directed to this chest, it being the 
only place in the house where any one 
was likely to conceal themselves. Kate 
and Maud stood in the centre of the 
dreaded room, not daring to utter a 
word for fearof detection; the beating 
of their hearts was audible, and Kate, 
who hitherto had been so brave, stood 





immovable with terror, while Maud was 
pale and trembling. At that instant, 
while the girls were deciding what plan 
they had best pursue,a creaking sound 
was heard, and the lid of the chest was 
slowly raised just enough to disclose a 
pair of eyes. It was quickly put down 
again, but not soon enough, for the 
girls had already seen the action. Maud 
gave a piercing cry, which resounded 
through the building, and Kate, fearing 
that Maud’s alarm would instantly bring 
forth the culprit, flew to the chest and 
bore down with all her strength upon it 
Kate ever after thought that super- 
human strength had been sent to her aid, 
for the constant struggle from within 
showed she hada strong arm to conter.d 
with; only once did her prisoner seem to 
gain the advantage, but Kate had called 
loudly for Maud, and the terrified girl 
came to the rescue. Then they were 
safe, for the man was so exhausted that 
strength failed him and he could do 
nothing but writhe and pour his useless 
threats on the innocent girls. It was 
past midnight, and the girls were so 
overcome with fearand fatigue that their 
strength and courage could have lasted 
but little longer,when Maud quite sud- 
denly exclaimed,— 

“Listen, Katie; do you not hear foot- 
steps ?” : 

Yes, Kate did hearsome one walking, 
and before they could conjecture who it 
was, William, the butler appeared on the 
scene of action. 

“Thank God!” they both exclaimed, in 
a breath. 

Everything was hurriedly explained 
to the faithful butler. Our heroines 
then dismounted from the chest, and 
stood aside while William quickly pro- 
ceeded to raise the lid of the chest. It 
was indeed a most revolting sight which 
met their gaze; for there crouched a man 
of about medium size, with a face so vil- 
lanous that the girls shrank from his 
penetrating glance; his eyes were deeply 
set under a forehead so low that nothing 
was discernible but a quantity of black, 
bushy hair. The struggle with his op- 
ponents had beenso long 4nd fierce that 
he had become horribly bloated and dis- 
figured. The lid of the chest was not 
allowed to remain up a safficient length 
of time to allowthe culprit to come from 
his hiding-place, for William thought it 
wiser to let him spend the rest of the 
night there, and told the young ladies 
that he would see to him until the morn- 
ing, when he would get the assistance 
of some of his friends and convey their 
prize to jail. 

Morning dawned, and brought with it 
Mr. Renyolds, who had been necessarily 
detained in the city the night previous. 
The story of their wonderful adventure 
was related over and over again, and as 
Mr. Renyolds listened, he looked with 
unmingled pride and love upon the 
two girls who had displayed such 
heroism. 

“My dear daughter,” he said, at length, 
“I have always been proud of you, but 
never until this day did I realize your 
true value. And,” he continued, turn- 
ing to Maud,“l am truly thankful to see 
that my Kate has, out of her many 
school friends, chosen yourself, for you 
both showed very remarkable bravery.” 

The girls naturally were very much 


flattered by this speech, and Kate, throw- 
ing herarms about her father’s neck. de- 
clared there was never a “papa” to equal 
him. 

I am very sure my readers would not 
eare to hear how the prisoner protested 
on being taken to jail, and how he poured 
out his curses on the members of that 
household. It is sufficient to say that 
he was found to be a noted thief, and 
the trial ended by his being sent to 
prison, where he was to spend the rest of 
his miserable existence. 

* * * * * 

Years have passed since that eventful 
night. Maud and Kate are married to 
wealthy citizens of New York; and as 
they sit in their pleasant homes they 





often relate their adventure of “The Cedar 
Chest.” 





SHOCKING END OF A CONFIRMED. 
DRUNKARD.' 


An inhabitant of Fontenay-sous-Dois, 
one of the most charming little saburbs 
of Paris, has just departed this life un- 
der cireumstances which merit the at- 
tention of every body, but more particu- 
larly of the scientific and medical world. 
The man in question had long been a 
confirmed drunkard, and imbibed, on an 
average, aquart and a half of brandy per 
diem. Conscious of the degradation 
of his besetting vice, he kept aloof from 
his family, and at times shut himself up 
in his room for days together, in order 
to pursue his devotion to Bacchus unmo- 
lested by the reproach or remonstrance 
of the infidel. He had frequently been 
foreed to abandon the brandy bottle 
by the approach of delirium tremens, 
but he was no sooner cured by the doc- 
tors than he returned to his favorite 
love. At length he was seized with an 
invincible desire to destroy himself, 
which the medical sages call the “nostal- 
gia” of aleohols. On Easter Sunday he 
shut himself up again, but remaining se- 
cluded longer than usual, the neighbors 
broke open his door. An over powering 
smell of spirits struck them on entering 
the room, where the remains of a char- 
coal fire were found,and, on looking onthe 
bed, there lay the remains of a man re- 
duced to cinders! The doctors say that 
spontaneous combustion must have taken 
place shortly after the drunkard lay 
down to die. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY FIREPROOF 
SUIT. 2 


An “exhibition of the Oestberg fire ex- 
tinguishing apparatus took place on the 
Lindenstrasse in Berlin recently in the 
presence of the Emperor, the Empress 
and other distinguished persons, The 
inventor is a Swede, named Oestberg. 
Captain Ahlstrom appeared in a peculiar 
looking costume, made of the Oestberg’in- 
vention, and walked into an immense fire 
made of wood saturated with petroleum. 
The heat of the fire was so intense that 
no one else could approach within eighty 
paces without being burnt or scorched. 
The captain, however, walked around in 
the glowing pile perfectly undisturbed, 
leaning on the burning wood, and finally 
quietly seating himself on the coals, He 
remained inthe fire for fifteen minutes, 
and on his coming out every one pressed 
round to see how much he had been in- 
jured. He was unharmed, and in spite 
of the Emperor’s asseveration that he 
had seen enough of so dangerous an ex- 
periment, Captain Ahlstrom went again 
into the fiery oven. On finally emerging 
he took off the the suit and appeared in 
red flannel. 





A perfectly beautiful woman’s foot 
should be in length a little less than one- 
seventh of her height. It should be 
arched on the top so that the line is that 
of one-half of Cupid’s bow, and under- 
neath so that if it is wet and set upon 
the floor, it will leave in the middle only 
a slender water-mark. It should be 
broadest across the ball; and the rosy 
toes, of which the second should be the 
longest, should spread flat upon the 
ground at every step. §The heel, which 
should also be rosy, should descend al- 
most ina straight iine from behind the 
ankle, and shonid t> delicately rounded. 
It should be as white as ivory, and 
marked upon the soft and cushion-like 
instep with faint indications of blue 
veins, It is remarkable that there seems 
to be some very fascinating idea con- 
connected with a woman’s foot, and par- 
ticularly with its length; for to “know 
the length of a woman's foot” has long 
been, according to an old adage, to enjoy 
the highest degree of her favor.— 
Galaxy. 
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NEST-BUILDING FISHES. 


One of the most common of our British 
fishes, the tiny stickleback, has attracted 
considerable attention on aceount of its 
curious habit of building a nest—rival- 
ing in intricacy the homes of our feather- 
ed friends—in which it deposits its eggs, 
and over which it keeps watch and guard 
till the tiny family are able to enter on 
the responsibilities of stickleback life. 
Such precautions are unusual among the 
finny tribes, whose eggs are generally 
left to chance, or, insome cases, adhere 
to friendly weeds till they hatch out, and 
the young ones face life in the world of 
waters, without a parent’s care to guide 
them. The lordly salmon makes an 
apology fora nest by scooping outa hol- 
low or “redd” in the gravel bed of the 
stream which it ascends for the purpose; 
but this, compared with the beautiful 
workmanship of the stickleback, is as the 
rook’s collection of sticks to the mossy 
ball prepared by Jenny Wren for her 
bantlings. The instances of nest-building 
fishes are rare,and it is among tropical 
species that the majority of them occur. 
One of these whose lovely colors have 
caused it to be christened the “rainbow 
fish,” has lately been introduced in limit- 
ed numbers into Europe, where its beauty 
has created quite a furor among the 
aquarium-keepers, and where it excites 
additional interest on account of its pos- 
sessing the peculiarity of building a nest 
for the reception of the eggs. Probably 
the first person who has watched the 
whole of this operation was Monsieur 
Carbonnier, a French naturalist, who late- 
ly gave anaccount of his observations be- 
fore the Paris Acclimatization Society. 
As inthe case of the stickleback, it is the 
male fish which performs the principal 
duties of nurse and cradle-keeper; but 
the nest of the rainbow fish differs from 
that of the stickleback in the fact that it 
floats on the surface of the water, where- 
asthe latter is built among the weeds 
beneath. The approach of breeding-time 
is marked by the increasing beauty of 
color in the male fish, who dons his best 
robes in order to find favor in the eyes of 
his mate. His scales then assume all the 
varied tints of the rainbow, every move- 
ment causing them to scintillate with a 
metallic lustre and ever-changing hue, 
now flashing forth with increased splen- 
dor, now dying away for a moment, only 
to reappear with greater variety and in- 
tensity of color. But his time is not all 
giventocourting. He enterson the duties 
of his prospective position with vigor; 
and his instinct, amounting almost to 
sagacity, is thus exemplified in Monsieur 
Carbonnier’s narrative. The weeds grow- 
ing in the aquarium in which some of 
his specimens were confined were of & 
kind which would not float. The fish tore 
off bits of the leaves in his mouth and ex- 
pelled them toward the surface; but their 
specific gravity was too great, and his 
efforts were unavailing. Monsieur Car- 
bonnier, with a quick perception of the 
fish’s wants, replaced the plants with 
others of a finer texture, and then had 
the pleasure of seeing the fish renew its 
attempts with complete success. Butthe 
fish was too cunning an architect to trust 
to the natural flotation of his building 
materials, and after placing a few pieces 
together in position, he formed several 
air-bubbles in a viscid secretion, which 
he was able to eject from his mouth, and 
placed them in contact with his floating 
nest. Just, in fact, as engineers among 
ourselves have proposed to raise the 
Vanguard by means of immense air-bags, 
the rainbow fish, wiser than ourselves, 
formed his air-bags and attached them to 
his ship as a precautionary measure, to 
prevent its sinking from natural insta- 
bility, collision with piscine Iron Dukes, 
or other untoward causes. Day by day 
the work of knitting together the little 
morsels of weed progresses, till a floating 
domed island three inches in diameter is 
formed (the fish itself is not more than 
half that length;) but this is, so to speak, 
only the foundation of the edifice, the 
roof being in reality constructed hefore 





any other part. Beneath this roof a com- 
plete circular nest is built, which the fish 
welds together with the greatest indus- 
try and patience, and not till it is complete 
does he seek his companion. All this 
time the female has kept aloof, neither 
assisting her companion nor encouraging 
him by her presence in the work of nidi- 
fication. But nowshe is induced to visit 
the home of her future progeny, and the 
labors of the exemplary parent are re- 
doubled. When the minute eggs are 
laid, he collects them in his mouth, and 
places them carefully within the nest, 
which he continually supports with fresh 
bubbles, lest the precious cargo should 
overweight it. When all is safe, he 
stations himself on guard before the only 
opening in the nest, and awaits the course 
of events, ready to defend his handiwork 
against all comers, while his better-half 
retires altogether from the scene. In 
about three days the eggs begin to hatch 
out. The parent fish then destroys a 
number of the supporting air-bubbles, 
causing the nest to sink deeper into the 
water, so that none of the young ones 
may be “drowned” for want of water. 
As long as he can, he prevents them from 
escaping from the paternal roof—the 
title is hardly appropriate, however, for 
neither father nor mother has inhabited 
the house: but their strength rapidly in- 
ereases; and, just asboys and girls leave 
home to better themselves, the young rain- 
bow fish burst from the father's apron- 
strings and are soon exulting in their new- 
found freedom.—Chamber's Journal. 
—_—_—_—_—_————— 

A Kivat To Cop-Liver Om—lIt is 
stated that a rival to cod-liver oil has 
been discovered in dugong oil, and that 
considerable quantities of the latter are in 
course of transmission to this country, 
to be submittedto the medical profession 
foran opinionon its value and properties. 
The dugong is one of the whale tribe, 
frequenting especially the north-west 
coast of Australia, where it is much es- 
teemed by traders, settlers, and natives as 
being not only useful for its oil and fat, 
but toothsome as an article offood. The 
oil of the dugong’s liver has already been 
much used by the colonial medical men, 
in cases analagous to those where our 
doctors prescribe cod-liver oil, and with 
marked results. It bears, too, this su- 
periority over its rival, that the oil itself 
has by no means an_ unpleasant taste, 
and is altogether free from that smell 
which in so many cases prevents sickly 
persons with delicate noses taking cod- 
liver oil, 





The Emperor William has just per- 
formed what the Berlin journals desig- 
nate “an act of truly royal munificence” 
toward the Jewish community at Berlin. 
The cemetery of that community situated 
in the Pfingstberg, adjoins the royal 
park. The cemetery urgently requiring 
extension, the Emperor has of his own 
accord ordered an offer to be made to the 
Jews of a plot of sufficient size to be de- 
tached from the park, which the 
Jews may and will purchase at a nominal 
price. 





¢ 

A Ger. an has so far deciphered the 
hieroglphie records sufficiently to prove 
that one of the pyramids was built 3,010 
years before Christ, which is 1,000 years 
earlier than any chronological date pre- 
viously established. This fixes the building 
of .the pyramids ata period considerably 
before the Biblical date of the Deluge. 





There is such a feeling against Sunday 
concerts in Detroit, Mich., that hereafter 
none are <> be given. 

Nurses should be careful not to dis- 
pirit or frighten their patients. By a 
mistake a married lady in London gave 
her husband, who was suffering from 
heart disease, a dose from a wrong bottle, 
labelled “Poison.” The mistake was im- 
mediately detected, but there was no poi- 
son in the bottle; the patient, however, 
was so frightened that he died the same 
afternoon, 





HOW THEY HANG A MAN IN CHINA, 


I observed one mode of capital punish- 
ment known as the “cage.” The “cage” 
used was between two and three feet 
square and over six feet high. Near the 
bottom wasa close floor of plank. The 
four sides were open work of plank pal- 
ings. The planks composing the cover 
were made to fit around a man’s neck» 
close enough to hang him. The con- 
demned man was put into this cage, his 
head projecting above, the cover fitting 
around his neck and under his feet a 
number of bricks, one above the other, 
just enough to enable him to stand on 
tiptoe. When this position, from weari- 
ness, became unendurable, his only relief 
was to hang by the neck, The design is 
to make a man sufferas much as possible, 
but not to kill him too quickly. Usually 
after a criminal has been standing thus 
for aday or so one of the bricks is re- 
moved, and then another, until he hangs 
by his neck altogether. It is said that a 
strong man ordinarily will endure this 
torture several days before life becomes 
extinct. 

On the present occasion death was 
hastened more quickly. The man was 
put into the cage on Sunday afternoon, 
I believe, about one o'clock. I heard of 
iton Monday morning, and went overto 
Amoy about two o'clock in the afternoon 
to see him. He had then been dead some 
time. The guard said he died just be- 
fore daylight; that he was conscious of 
having committed great crimes, and had 
hastened his own death by kicking the 
bricks from under his feet. But the peo- 
ple said (privately) that the guard wished 
to get rid of theircharge that they might 
prepare to keep New Year's Day (the 
Chinese New Year was near at hand), and 
therefore had taken the bricks from un- 
der his feet during the night. This prob- 
ably was the fact.—Christian at Work. 





AN INVENTION has just been success- 
fully applied in Liverpool to the print- 
ing machine, by means of which news- 
papers may be printed upon an unbroken 
roll of paper without the necessity of 
previously stereotyping the pages and 
moulding them to the shape of the cyl- 
inders to which they are affixed. The de- 
tails of the process have not been com- 
municated, further than that the type it- 
self is fixed on the cylinder referred to, 
but with the exception that it has been 
yet found impracticable to apply the auto- 
matic folding process tothe machine, the 
plan is fully successful. The advantage 
of the invention is that, while giving the 
highest rate of speed it will save the 
cost. of stereotyping, which, except in the 
case of very large impressions, is other- 
wise unnecessary. 





Ir 1s stated that if steel is rather hard 
under the hammer when heated to the 
proper cherry-red, it may be covered 
with salt and hammered to about the 
shape required. More softness can then 
be obtained, if desired to give a further 
finish to the shape, by sprinkling it with 
a mixture of salt, blue vitriol, sal am- 
moniac, saltpeter, and alum, made cherry- 
red again, sprinkled with this mixture 
and hammered into shape. This process 
is ormay be repeated until entirely fin- 
ished. When ready, the steel is har- 
dened in a solution of the same mixtnre; 
the result being highly satisfactory. 





In London the new “Coffee Palace” for 
the working classes is very popular. It 
is an immense building well lighted, and 
having a hall for miscellaneous enter- 
tainments, rooms for talking, reading, 
smoking and playing all sorts of games 
from dominoes to billiards. There are 
roomsfor women also, and a huge dining- 
room, where gocd food can be bought 
very cheaply, but no liquor. 





The San Diego (Cal.) Union says that 
there are 158,852 fruit trees in that coun- 
ty, of which 44,985 are orange trees, and 
27,800 clive. 











BREAKING IN A KING. 

“We vaguely recall a custom,” says the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, “said to prevail 
among a tribe of negroes in the interior 
of Africa. When the king dies the heir 
apparent is first seized by the people and 
clothed in the most wretched garments. 
Then he is seated upon the ground, and 
the people address him in the vilest lan- 
guage and treated him to a“perfect 
shower of abusive terms. After this 
they attack him and drive him through the 
streets, pelting him with mud the while 
and lashing him vigorously with switches, 
At the close of this interesting perform- 
ance he is washed, arrayed in the most 
gorgeous apparel, treated with the most 
lavish courtesy and respect, crowned 
with infinite ceremony, and forever after 
implicitly obeyed. This tribe is so re- 
mote from civilization that only s few 
hardy explorers have penetrated its ter- 
ritory. Hence these negroes must be 
acquitted of having deliberately organ- 
ized a burlesque upon the American sys- 
tem of choosing a ruler; otherwise it 
would be difficult to resist the conviction 
that the practice had some such sinister 
purpose. 





IST.SAUGUSTINE. . 

One of the charms of St. Augustine, 
Fla., is jthe number of feathered song- 
sters. Among the wild thickets of 
its neighborhood the mocking bird 
finds its chosen home. Blackbirds are 
abundant; there is a showy red bird 
which has a peculiar song, and martens 
are numerous. Florida has likewise the 
eagle, the turkey buzzard in great num- 
bers, cranes, herons, pelicans, the great 
woodpecker, flamingoes, roseate spoon- 
bills and the lovely and graceful snake- 
hawk,or blue darter,with wings spreading 
three feet, soaring over the moccasin-in- 
fested swamps of Florida. Deer and 
wildcats and other game are abundant, 
and panthers may be had at short 
notice, and the fishing is extraordi- 
nary. 

Yo Prevent Accipents.— To prevent 
the accidents to which railroad trains are 
liable from one car jumping the track, 
the plan has been devised of applying to 
cars akind of shoe, consisting of a clamp- 
like arrangement whichis affixed between 
the wheels of each track. This runs 
about two inches from the rail, and if 
anything happens tending to throw the 
wheels from the track, the clamp at 
once grasps the rails, holds the car on 
the track, and brings the train to a speedy 
halt. 

Such ashoe will, it is claimed, prove 4 
great saving of railroad rolling stock, 
and add greatly to the strength of the 
truck, it being constructed of iron and 
weighing some five hundred pounds. 
Experiments made with cars provided 
with this device show that the arrange- 
ment accomplishes very effectively the 
object in view, and itis estimated that on 
account of the additional strength thus 
imparted to the car, it must last much 
longer. 





The colors of the Brazilian empire are 
orange and green. 


Curran being angry in a debate one 
day, put his hand on his heart. saying, 
“lam the trusty guardian of my own 
honor.” “Then,” said Sir Boyle Roach, 
“I congratulate my honorable friend on 
the snug sinecure to which he has ap- 
pointed himself.” 


“You have aconsiderable floating popu- 
lation in this village, haven’t you?” asked 
a stranger of one of the citizens of a vil- 
lage on the Mississippi. “Why, yes, 
rather,” was the reply. “About half the 
year the water is up to the second story 
windows.” 


Discarded ulsters make excellent wraps 
for parlor stoves during the summer 
season of retirement tothe woodshed. The 
lifter, poker, shovel and other small at- 
tachments can be put in the pockets, and 
the hood may be drawn over the urn,— 
Exchange. 
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Going From Home, 


Son of my hopes and prayers, go forth, 
Thine hour is come; the world is wide, 
And east and west, and south and north , 
Are free for theeSto stride.? 
* 
Elect thy course and forward press, ‘ 
All earnestness toward the goal; 
Sin takes the hand of idleness, . 
And soon pollutes the soul. ; 


When, with her dulcet melody 

And scented breath, comes loose delight 
To lure thee to her company, 

lw worldly trappings dight, 


Turn from the siren, false as fair; 
She woos thee only to betray; , 

All selfish pleasures lead to care, 
Excesnes to decay. 


Thy fortune, though some deem it small, 
Is really large—unsullied name, 

Pair store of learning, and withal 
A sturdy, healthy frame, 


The amplest fortune man can hold 
Are these, joined to a trust in God; 
Tar, far beyond the glit’ring gold 
For which men plot and plod, 
Poor is he, though untold his wealth, 
Whose soul lies grov'ling in the dust; 
‘Whose mind ne’er knows a day of health, 
Whose soul is knit to lust, 


And he is rich, however poor, - 
Whose aim is true, whose faith is great; 
Content shall rest beside his door, 
Success upon him wait, af 


Which was Guilty. 


“I do think, John, you might let me 
have a little more money !” 

Victoria Hale was sitting at the break- 
fast-table, a pout upon her cherry lips, 
an ominous wrinkle between her brows, 
She looked very pretty, in her morning 
dress of fluted white lawn, with a break- 
fast-cap of Swiss muslin and rose-colored 
ribbons that were peculiarly becoming to 
her olive skin, and large, velvety black 
eyes, 

Her husband, slowly sipping his coffee 
at the other side of the table, was quite 
as handsome and distinguished-looking 
in his way. John Hale was chief book- 
keeper and cashier in a large firm in 
Wood street, and had scarcely been mar- 
ried three months as yet. Already, 
however, the bloom and charm of wed- 
ded life had been dissipated in some de- 
gree. He had begun to discover that his 
divinity was not ali divine. 

“More money, Victoria!” he repeated, 
witha scarcly perceptible knitting of the 
brows. “Are you not getting unreason- 
able? Dol not keep you liberally sup- 
plied with all that1 have to spare ?” 

“But it’s so mortifying to go shopping 
with Mrs, Hyde and Mrs. Bonnington; 
and have to stand by while they are 
purchasing .the sweetest things at such 
bargains |” 

“Don't go shopping with them, then, 
that’s my advice.” 

“You would shut me up, then, from all 
amusement and society ?” 

“Nonsense,Victoria! You know better 
than that! Hereare your prettily fur- 
nished house, your garden, your little 
conservatory, to amuse you!” 

“I'm tired of them all,” said the pret- 
ty bride. “One cannot be contented with 
the same thing forever.” 

“If you wanted a perpetual change, a 
eontinued whirl of excitement, you should 
have married a rich man,” 

“Don't be cross, John,” said Victoria, 
eoaxingly. “But you know all ourneigh- 
bors about here are tolerably well off, 
and I don’t want to be left behind. I 
shall be mortified to death if I can’t have 
a croquet party in July.” 

“Ihave no especial objection to that,” 
said her husband. “I suppose it need 
not necessarily be expensive ?” 

“Not so very,” said Victoria, “Of 
course, we must have a band, and the 
sweets and ices from the confectioner’s.’ 

“Wouldn't your piano, and a little 
home-made cake and ice-cream, do?” 

“What nonsense, John! Do you sup- 





pose I could ask our stylish neighbors 
to such a twopenny 
that?” 

“They wexld know it was as good as 
we could afturd.” 

“And 4 need a lace parasol terribly. 


sort of affair ag 














Andoh! John, I had forgotten about 
Mrs. Lacy’s cream-colored ponies.” 

“I hope, for goodness sake, she don’t 
wan't you to buy them ?” 

“No, of course not. But she says I 
may use them while she’s at Scarborough. 
Isn't it kind of her ?” 

“I dare say it’s very kind,” said John 
Hale, ruefully; “but do you chance to 
know now much apair of ponies costs in 
the keeping— to say nothing of the ex- 
pense of the groom ?” 

“Oh, if your’re going to stoop to such 
petty considerations as that—” 

“Well, well, use them if you like. I 
dare say we shall manage somehow.” 

“And the croquet party ?” Only thirty 
or forty people— just to pay our social 
debts. It’s so shabby to be behind-hand 
in such things.” 

“If you will be as economical as you 
can about it—” 

“And the parasol? And the summer 
silk that is such « bargain at Peter Rob- 
inson’s—” 

“Yes, yes, yes! Only remember, Vie, 
that there is a limit to our funds.” 

Mrs. Hale we satisfied with the grudg- 
ing assent so :+'uctantly screwed out of 
her husband. 

She gave the croquet party, and had 
the satisfaction of hearing on all sides 
that it was the most elegantly gotten up 
little affair of the season in Holloway 
Road. She whirled down to the parks, 
and along the Bayswater Road, with the 
cream-colored ponies. She bought the 
lavender summer silk, with a “love” of a 
lace shawl to wear with it; paid Madame 
Fringe Furbelow four guineas to make_it 
up, and had it ruined by a glass of 
lemonade the first time she ever wore it. 
She aceepted an invitation to visit Yar- 
mouth with a party of gay friends, and 
cried all night before she could induce 
her husband to consent. 

“Vie, you don’t understand,” said John 
with a careworn look onhis brow. “We 
must study economy, or we shall go to 
ruin !” 

“Economy !” sharply retorted Victoria; 
“T am sick of the very word!” 

Her husband turned silently away; it 
was hard, just when he had most need 
of sympathy, counsel, and advice, thus to 
be repulsed, 

* * * * * 

“They tell me,” said old Mr. Hardie, 
the senior member of the firm of Har- 
die, Blocke, & Co., “that Hale’s wife 
dresses the most elegantly of any one at 
Yarmouth this season !” 


“What, Hale, who keeps Denny’s 
books? Young Hale ?” 
, “Yes!” 


“The deuce she does! Tow can he af- 
ford it 2” 

“Ah!” said old Hardie, taking snuff, 
“that's a different matter, I don’t know 
how he affords it. If I were Denny, I 
should keep an eye to things!” 

“They've had some serious lessons al- 
ready, I'm told,” said the other. “hat 
burglarly last week costthema thousand 
pounds.” 

“Any 
yet?” 

“No. The safe must have been opened 
by skeleton keys, Denny thinks.” 

“Hamph!” grunted old Hardie. “If 
the cashier was anyone but Hale, 
that Denny trusts as he would trust him- 
self—” 

“Oh, noysense, nonsense!” cried the other 
old gentleman. “There's such a thing as 
being too suspicious, Hardie! You'll be 
saying next that Hale is at the head of a 
gang of burglars!” 

“He may be, for all I know,” said Har- 
die, dryly. 

“Meanwhile, Mr. Reginald Denny began 
to be strangely mistrustful. Not of 
John Hale—he would as soon have 
thought of doubting himself — but of 
others about him. 

“Hale,” said he, “sometimes I think 
these knaves of burglars are nearer home 
than any one imagines !” 

“Do you, sir?” A ghastly look came 
over the young man’s features, as if he 
were in pain, “Impossible !” 


trace of the burglars as 





“Atall events, it is worth looking into,” 
said Denny. “The circle of suspicion 
seems to be narrowing down. Do you 
mind sitting up a for night or two ?” 

“Not at all, sir, if you desire it.” 

“I'm sorry to ask it of you, as you 


haven't seemed well this last week or 
| two.” 
“Pray don't mention it I am well 


enough,” said Hale, almost impatiently. 

It was the first night of his vigil—a 
dark, tempestuous midnight, with rain 
falling outside, and the rush of equinoc- 
tial winds wailing down the chimneys 
Mr. Reginald Denny had gone home, bu! 
some unanalyzed notion induced him to 
return, quietly and by stealth, towards 
two o'clock in the morning. Letting 
himself in by his own private key, with 
a word of reassurance to the alarmed 
watchman who paced the warehouse, he 
noiselessly entered the counting-house. 

“The safe where the money and valu- 
able papers were kept was wide open. 
Kneeling before it, with both hands full 
of bank-notes and bills, hurriedly trans- 
ferring some to an open leather case on 
his right hand, and putting others back: 
was John Hale himself. 
‘ In an instant, Mr. Reginald Denny’s 
fron grasp was on his arm. 

“SoThave got atthe root of the mat- 
ter at last,” said he in a deep, stern 


voice. “So you are the burglar, John 
Hale!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the culprit, in dis- 
may. “Have mercy !” 


“Mercy ona heartless wretch? —nevert 
You shall pay the full penalty of your 
ingratitude and crime.” 

“Think for one moment, sir, of the sit- 
uation in which I have been placed by 
an extravagant wm, whom I fondly 
tenderly love.” 

“Her follies are no excuse for your 
dishonesty. I have placed unlimited 
trust in you—this is my reward. Had I 
not fortunately arrived on the spot, to- 
morrow morning would have seen me & 
beggar, and the viper I have warmed 
and nourished, laughing at his dupe.” 

White with rage and dismay, Hale 
sprang to his feet, and confronted the 
man whom he had so long been symste- 
matically robbing. 

“You have discovered me,” he cried: 
in stifled accents, “but you never shall 
convict me !” 

“There was a vivid flash, the report of 
a pistol, and the next instant John Hale 
lay dead before the eyes of the horrified 
merchant, 
~ “It was not so much his own fault as 
it was his wife's,” people said when the 
ugly facts connected with John Hale's 
suicide leaked out. “He was weak, but 
not naturally wicked, and she perse- 
ented him mercilessly for money. Poor 
girl! her dress, fashion, and luxuries 
were dearly bought.” 

“And Victoria Hale, sitting, pale and 
agonized, in her deep widow’s weeds 
knew as well as if supernatural hands 
had written it in fiery letters on the wall} 
that she had killed her husband! 





A large lake recently. dise sovered about 
forty miles from Laramie, W. T., has a 
thick deposit of su’phate of magnesia in 
almosta pure state. 


— 


Probably there is not a woman among 
the thousands of spectators who enjoys 
more robust health than the queen she 
gazedat. Victoriais stout, with some- 
what of redness in her hue, and proba- 
bly was never better in her life than at 
this moment. She bids fair to live as 
long as her grandfather, the third 
George, did; and if she does, the Prince 
of Wales will be a gray headed old man, 
with grandchildren, before he comes to 
the throne.—Lendon Letter. 





A chafing-dish has been invented nm 
Marseilles which folds in order to be 
| conveniently portable, and which will 
! eook a steak in four minutes with only | 
lighted paper for fuel. It is to be in- 
troduced into this country, ~ a a 








TONE EXECUTIONER OF LOUIS XVI. 


At the age of thirty Charles Henri 
Sanson succeeded his father as State exe- 
cutioner in 1770, He lived well, dressed 
elegantly and was generally known as 
Monsieur de Paris. His first love was 
destined to become not an executioner’s 
wife, but the Comtesse Dubarry. Sanson 
had not much workto dofortwenty years, 
so far as concerned political prisoners; 
seeing that Louis XV. was too frivolous 
and pleasure loving and Louis XVI. too 
mild and inoffensive to show much prone- 
ness to chop off men’s heads. When, 
however, theevents of the 10th of August 
and the 2d of September, 1792, had given 
the Parisians the first taste of revolution- 
ary blood, and when the guillotine had 
become officially adopted, the demands 
on the executioner became more frequent. 
Although neither the axe nor the sword 
was now used, the chief executioner had 
much responsibility resting on him, in 
seeing that the details of the guillotine 
were properly conducted without letting 
the victim escape, and at the same time 
without subjecting him to unnecessary 
suffering. It was a-sore trial to Sanson 
when requestedto decapitate the hapless 
Louis XVI. He may or may not have 
been smitten with the reforming tenden- 
cies of the time; but he could not forget 
that the Sansons had been State execu- 
tioners for generation after generation, 
in some sense: servants of successive kings 
of France. He did not wish to be instru- 
mental in putting to death one whom the 
enthusiasts declared was to be the last 
king France would eversee. Other con- 
siderations, however, pressed upon him. 
He was clearly made to understand that 
he and his family would be placed in an 
awkward predicament if he refused; it 
was certain that some other executioner 
would easily be found, unaffected by 
such scruples; and he feared that the 
poor king would suffer more, instead of 
less, from brutal and inexperienced hands, 
He yielded a reluctant consent, and 
guillotined the king onthe 2ist of Jan- 
uary, 1793. Whether it was a junior ex- 
ecutioner who held up the bleeding head 
to the jeers of the maddened crowd, or 
whether this was done by the ruffian 
Santerre, certain itis that the head was 
so held up. Sanson, sickened at the 
sight, went home, fell into an illness, and 
died six months afterward. A revolu- 
tionary journal, the Thermometer Poii- 
tique, gave along account of the execution: 
and made it appear that the king was 
both ridiculous and cowardly on the 


scaffold. Sanson, although in the fashion 


of the time he called himself “Citizen 
Sanson,” could not brook this. He wrote 
to the journal, given a simple account of 
what had taken place, and showed that 
the poor monarch had maintained as 
much firmness and dignity as could rea- 
sonably be expected at so terrible a 
moment.—All the Year Round. 





CuTtine GLAss Wirnovut a Dramonp, — 
An easy method of breaking glass to any 
required form is by making a small 
notch, by means ofa file,on the edge of 
apiece of glass, then make the end of arod 
of iron red hot in the fire, apply the hot 
iron to the notch, and draw it slowly 
along the surface of the glass in any di- 
rection you please; a crack will be made 
and will follow the direction of the iron. 
Round glass bottles and flasks may be cut 
in the middle by wrapping round them 
a worsted thread dipped in spirits of tur- 
pentine, and setting it on fire when fas- 
tened on the glass. This process is fa- 
miliar to old campaigners, with whom 
glass bottles are more plenty than tumb- 
lers, and the former is thus utilized to 
supply a want of the latter, 





Boys in Buffington, Me., spattered blood 
onabridge one night and fired pistols, 
and forthe ensuing week the town was 
excited over these false indications of a 
‘ tragedy. One of the jokers has con- 
fessed and all have bape whipped by 
* their parents, go: i + tp 
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ST. MARGUERITE. 

St. Marguerite is a lovely garden 
walled about by the sea. At one end, 
on an ‘abrupt highland, is the gloomy 
fort, wherein for twelve long years “The 
Man with the Iron Mask” was incarcer- 
ated, but this was nigh two centuries 
ago, and we may no longer see the suit 
of cells he paced, wrapped in mysterious 
armor. Later Marshall Bazaine was con- 
veyed aprisoner to the same stronghold, 
but it proved not strong enough to hold 
him, and\sinece his escape no one is al- 
lowed to pass under the porteullis. 
Doubtless the Arab prisoners find life 
monotonous since they are cut off from 
all communication with the few curious 
Christians who voyage to St. Marguerite 
of a sunny afternoon. My mariner 
knew the place well, and took delight in 
telling mestrange stories of the island and 
the fort. He paused at a desolate ceme- 
tery, very small and very full of graves- 
all overgrown with weeds, and nothing 
would satisfy him but I must take along 
with me some few leaves for a memento. 
Then there was a long walk through the 
deep pine wood; the air was spicy with 
the odor of the boughs, and how the 
tassels hissed and sighed in the wind 
that freshened toward evening. We 
both grew friendly and communicative 
over mugs of good ale; and the ancient, 
after swearing me to secrecy, and again 
and again looking about him inthe most 
melodramatic manner as if the 
very stones had ears andthe wild this- 
tles a tongue, the old man told me how 
Bazaine escaped. 

This was the door through which a 
rope was passed to him—a door now 
doubly barred and bolted; and that was the 
corner where he made fast his rope and 
slid down on the rocks below; a small 
boat was close to shore; a little steamer 
lay off onthe sea; before his flight was 
detected he was miles away beyond the 
blue waves toward Genoa. The enormity 
cf this secret depressed me for a few 
moments. It is so dreadfal to know 
some mystery unknown to any one else 
—saye the old fellow whois moistening 
his palate at your expense! I wanted to 
get away from this island, lest we should 
be suspected and forcibly detained. I 
am sure we both looked uncommonly 
wise, and for this reason I proposed an 
immediate return to France. We drifted 
under the high walls of the fort and 
counted the seven windows through 
which the man with the iron mask used 
to watch the same sparkling sea as it 
rolled in to the tawny coast. Then we 
rocked on the water fora while, waiting 
for the wind to waft us shoreward. The 
sun wasvery hot. Beneath us the sea 
was cool and shadowy, and filled near 
the shore with long, thin grasses that 
flash at times like silver so that you 
would think a shoal of fish were turning 
ing up in the sun; but you discover pres- 
ently that it is only the silver grass, with 
a sheen like the blade of a cimeter, 
There were beds of white coral, out of 
which spring plumes of feathery grass» 
and there are legions of fish that pass 
under you like a mist and leap out of 
the water in a sudden dash of spray, on- 
ly a boat length ahead. It was thus 
that I came back to France, while the 
old sea-dog in the stern of the boat broke 
into fragments of song and told me much 
more than I had any reason to expect at 
the price. When you come to Cannes 
ask at the cafe on the quay for Anton, 
named for his sea saint, and he will be- 
guile your hours with revelations, at the 
lowest possible figure. You shall have 
all the Bazaine business, his own private 
property, for a single mug of ale, and it 
were cheap at a barrel, for his method 
of telling it isutterlyinimitable. Atsun- 
set climb Mont Chevalier, around which 
the old town is huddled. At the very 
top is the parish church, with its natural 
cloister of low hanging branches. I 
walked in it for an hour, while the town, 
nestling by the sea, crept down to the 
very edge of the water to watch the sun- 
set, 





Within the church the high altar was 
covered with white flowers in honor of 
some festival. Two penitents knelt si- 
lently before it. Through the green 
cloister without, a procession of lads, 
each swinging an unlighted censer, 
passed up and down under the direction 
of a half-grown boy, and at a given signal 
they paused and knelt, the two in front 
kneeling very low, while those behind 
them knelt less and less meekly, until 
the last pair fairly stood on tiptoe, and 
thus pausingin rehearsal before an invisi- 
ble altar, they tossed their censers aloft 
and made a most picturesque silhouette 
on the brow of the hill, with nothing but 
sweet air between them and the sunset. 
There is a fine tower in ruins near to the 
chureh, an old, old tower, about which 
the swallows whirl in wild delight. Let 
me not forget, while the sun goes down 
in a sea that is one sheet of gold and 
the islands float out of view in the twi- 
light, that this is where summer comes 
when it is crowded out of the Northlands, 
It is the winter home of the swallows.— 
C. W. Steddard, 





MARRIED LIFE IN BOMBAY, 


In one of the Bombay courts a Hindoo 
woman was recently charged before Mr. 
Dosabhoy Framjee, the magistrate, with 
assaulting the mother of her betrothed. 
She was of the blacksmith caste, and very 
prepossessing in appearance, The evi- 
dence of the complainant having been 
taken, the intended husband of the de- 
fendant was calledinto the witness box, 
and he corroborated his mother’s evi- 
dence. He added that when he went to 
the rescue of his mother, the defendant, 
who was betrothed to him, bit his arm. 

Magistrate— Are not girls married in 
your caste? 

Witness— Yes, sir, but this woman was 
divorced by her former husband, and I 
am betrothed to her. Such marriages 
are allowed in our caste, 

Magistrate— Well, as you are only be- 
trothed, are you going to marry this 
woman after the short experience you 
have had of her? 

Witness—She must have been divorced 
by her former husband for some such 
conduct. 

Magistrate— Well, then, are you going 
to take her? 

Witness— What am I to de? I have 
paid her sixty-five rapees. If she returns 
me the amount, I will not marry her; and 
if she does not return methe money, then 
I will marry her. 

Magistrate— Then won't she bite you 
again? 

Witness—Iam sure she will make me 
miserable. 

Magistrate— Then don't marry her. 

Witness— What about my _ rupees? 
Will you kindly order them to be return- 
ed to me? 

Magistrate— That is notin my power. 

Witness— Then I will marry her. 

Magistrate— You may please yourself, 
but I am afraid you will have to come 
here often. 

Witness— No, sir, I will take her to my 
native country and place her before the 
punchayet, who will chastise her with 
shoes, and that will cure her of her tem- 
per. 
The defendant was adjudged guilty, and 
fined five rupees. 


BEEF SEED. 





As the King was breakfasting at Kew, 
the great scarcity of beef which wasthen 
prevailing in England became the subject 
ef conversation. “Why do not people 
plant more beef?’ asked the King. Upon 
being told that beef could not be raised 
from the seed, he seemed still incredu- 
lous. He took some bits of beef-steak 
and went into the garden and planted 
them. The next morning he went out to 
see if they had spronted,and found there 
some snails. ‘Thinking they were oxen, 
he was heard calling out, “Here they are! 
Here they are, Charlotte, horns and all!” 
—Insanity of George III. 


A Turner's Falls (Mass.) mill has 


wound a sheet of paper four miles 
long. 





TUE EYES OF CREATION, ¥ 


No branch of science has been more 
thoroughly mastered than optics. The 
principle of vision must be essentially 
the same in all eyes, but they differ re- 
markably, according to the habits of the 
animal. Birds of lofty flight, as the 
condor, eaglet, vultures and carrion-seek- 
ing prowlers of the feathered race, have 
telescopic visions, and thus they are en- 
abled to look down and discover their un- 
suspecting victims. As they approach 
noiselessly from above, the axis of vision 
changes, shortening, so that they can 
see as distinctly within one foot of the 
ground as when at an elevation of one 
mile inthe air. The fact explains the 
balancing ofa fish hawk on its pinions 
half a mile above a still pond watching 
for fish, When one is selected, down 
the savage hunter plunges, the focal axst 
varying always to the square view of his 
intended prey. As they ascend the axis 
is elongated by a curious muscular ar- 
rangement, so as to see far off again. 
Snails have their keen eyes at the ex- 
tremity of flexible horns, which they can 
protrude or withdraw at pleasure. By 
winding the ~ instrument round the edge 
of a leaf or stalk they can see how mat- 
ters stand on the opposite side. The 
hammer-headed shark has its wicked 
looking eyes two feet apart. By will 
effort it can bend the thin edges of the 
head, on which the organs are located, 
so as to examine the two sides of an ob- 
ject the size of a full sized cod-fish. 
Flies have immovable eyes. They stand 
out from the head likehalf an apple, ex- 
ceedingly prominent. Instead of smooth 
hemispheres, they have an immense 
number of facets, resembling old-fash- 
ioned glass watch seals, each one direct- 
ing the light directly to the optic retina, 
That explains why they cannot be ap- 
proachedin any direction without seeing 
what is coming. 


A BEDOUIN HEROINE. 


Foreign journals publish a romantic 
story of an Arab girl who has been the 
leader in their combats with the Turks. 
The girl was the daughter of a chief, and 
was married to a warricr of her tribe, 
who was murdered by the Turks. The 
young widow made a vow to avenge his 
death upon the soldiers of the Padishah, 
The Emir, touched by the prayers and 
tears of his child, called upon the tribe, 
the whole of the Bedouin horsemen of 
the Beni Kawas rising in consequence 
against the domination of the Padishah, 
The daughter of the Emir, armed like the 
men, and carrying their banner, like Joan 
of Are, was always foremost in their 
attacks upon the enemy, closely followed 
by her father the Emir, her brothers, and 
the remainder of the horsemen. The 
Turkish Government has set a price on 
her head, in order to capture her and to 
stop the slaughter of the soldiers. The 
Arabian poets have made the heroine 
the subject of their songs, and she is now 
the most famous personage in the dis- 
trict of Beder. 


——_—_- ----—- 


Fine Gold will melt at 2,016 deg. Fah.; 
pure copper at 1,994 deg.; fine silver at 
1,783 deg.; and pure spelter at 773 deg. 


—_—_—_—__—_-_— 





California has the largest lunatic asy- 

lum in the world. 
—_———— 

In Australia sub-cutaneous injections 
of ammonia are being used very success- 
fully for the cure of snake bites. The 
Melbourne Argus reports several cases in 
which coma had set in. One case was of a 
woman whose body was growing cold 
when the remedy was successfully ap- 
plied. 





When & young man has climed over 
the fence into her back-yard in order 
that he may sit there and muse and watch 
the light in her window, nothing pleases 
him so much as _ torun against the clothes 
line and discover that she only had one 
pair of stockings in the wash last 
week, 








SUNBEAMS. 


The Chinese question—“How ‘much do 
you charge a dozen, John ?” 


A Cincinnati fiend advertises for men 
with fever and ague to shake carpets. 


A man who generally does a putty 
good business— The glazier, 


Watermelons 
Watermeloncholic 
cinnati Times, 


A kiss on the forehead means rever- 
ence. But there is no fun in it worth 
mentioning.—Exchange, 


have come in Florida- 
piece of news !—-Cin, 


ASt. Louis grocer has even adulterated 
his orthography. He announces “Bestt 
and Chepest Battr.” 


A young Philadelphian, threatened 
with a breach of promise suit, says:— 
“Sue away. Contracts made on Sunday 
ain’t legal.” 


The supposed reason why they call 
a sensational report a “canard” is be- 
cause one canardly believe it, you 
know, 


The correspondents of this city are 
about organizing a club. The badge of the 
organization is to be acherry tree and a 
hatchet.— Washington Chronicle. 


The Boston Globe nominates Honesty 
for Vice President. We respectfully de- 
cline.—Norristown Herald. 


History elass.— Master—“Who was the 
most famous gclergyman in English his- 
tory?” Sharp boy (son of an actor)—“The 
divine, William !” 


“IT am going to the post-office, Bob, 
shall I inquire foryou?” “Well, yes, if 
you have a mindto,but Idon't think you 
will find me there.” 

Spriggins says he once prevented a 
Severe case of hydrophobia by simply 
getting on a high eos and waiting 
there till the dog had gone away.—Ex- 
change. 


Dr. Hall says:— “Eat regularly; not 
over three times aday and nothing be- 
tween meals,”’ Tramps will do well to 
cut this out and paste it in their bank 
books, 


The Methodist Conference has sent 
Rev. Mr, Kittell to Brooklyn—which is 
appropriate when we consider that they 
are always having a stew there. 


_ “My client is no more guilty of steal- 
ing that hog than a frog ain’t got no 
tail,” was a young Kentucky lawyer's 
address toa Warren county jury. 


“A Roman lictor,” said Bates, whose 
historical informatiom comes by detail 
on the fly, “a Roman lictor! Well, I 
s’pose she deserved it. Noone but the 
Roman knows.” 


A student who failed to pass in his 
Greek history examination repudiated 
with scorn the insinuation that he was 
not prepared. He had crammed him- 
self, he said, so tight he could not get 
it out again, 


The chief difference betwen the nice 
little Sunday-school boy and the nice 
little Cannibal Island boy would seem to 
be that the former keeps a cent for the 
missionary plate andthe latter a plate 
for the missionary sent. 


The Massachussetts man who was im 
prisoned eight years for a crime he 
never committed hasn’t been able to get 
a shilling’s recompense. The Legisla- 
ture decided that he was owing the State 
for board. 


The ex-President of the Conundrum 
Club perpetrates another atrocity, viz:— 
“What is that which no man wants, 


which, if any man has, he would not part 
with for untold wealth?” “A bald 
head !” 


Professor— What, can’t translate that 
passage? You must be very ignorant of 
the simplest knowledge of Greek. 
Student— I’m not as ignorant as you—he 
— and after a pause added—think 

am. 


Some day in the distant future the lit- 
tle negro in the barber shop who silently * 
holds out his hand for ten cents for 
striking a man’s nose with his brush broom 


will be laid away to rest and catnip 
planted to hide the spot. 
“There’s our Jeremiah,” said Mr. Shel- 


ton, “he went. off to make his own living 
by his wits,” “Well, did he sueceed?”’ 
inquired a friend. “No,” said the old 
man with a sigh, and significantly tap- 
ping his head, he failed for want of 
capital.” 


Louis Riel, President of the Republic 
of Wiunipeg during the insurrection of 
1870, is, according to the Ottowa Free 
Press, in a mad-house in Montreal, 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The eyes of all Eurcpe are turned to Constantinople, where 
startling events have occarred. A peaceful revolotion has been 
inaugurated by one or more of the Christian powers and the 
Sultan has been dethroned, bis nephew the heir presumptive, 
having succeeded him. ‘his, it is believed, will facilitate the 
settlement of the Eastern question, England being now willing 
to agree to the holding of an international conference, provided 
that the programme is set forth before-hand, Meantime Eng- 
land is prepared for the worst, and is ready single-handed to 
fight Russia, Prussia aud Austria, but would speedily have 
France and Italy for her allies. 

The ‘‘London limes’’ of May 29th, says on Thursday and 
Friday last Admiral Stewart, Controller of the Navy, and Mr. 
Barnes, Surveyor of Dock Yards, made an elaborate investiga- 
tion of the work in hand at the Portsmouth yard, with a view of 
ascertaining the time and money required to prepare for sea the 
various ships row building there, inclading the iron turret ships 
“Thunderer” and ‘Ioflexible;” and also to get ready the steam 
reserve. ‘This visit considerably strengthens the impression 
prevailing at Portsmouth that the Government purpose taking a 
bold position respecting the Eastern question, 

Her Majesty's iron plated steamship “Sultan,” 12 guns, 
9,286 tons, and 86.9 horse-power, lately attaehed to the 
Channel squadron, sailed on May 27th under command of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, to join the Mediterranean squadron. 

The “London Standard” of May 29th, says one hundred tons 
of gunpowder anc « million cartridges have just been dis- 
patched from Woolwich to Gibraltarny Malta and Mediterranean 
fleet. This is quite independent of the ordivary supply. 

The disturbed state of Europe and the probabilities of war 
have caused viole:t fluctuations in the Lundon stock markets, 
The recent fall of prices of stocks in the city bas brought ruin 
to many, both witbin and without City circles. Among others 
is the case of a member of the Government, whose losses had 
been so great that it was fear.d he would be unable to meet 
them, but who at the last moment was abl» to arrange witb bis 
friends so that he should not appear on the defaulters’ list, and 
who consequently managed to retain office. There bas just 
been another and a more disastrous case. It does not involve 
the holder of a Government appointment, but the victim inher- 

its one of the oldest peerages in the United Kingdom and many 
very fine estates. But all are now lost, and this unfortunate 
nobleman will bave to retire into the obscurity of the Continent 

The Emma Mine scandal continues to be well ventilated in 
England, and in the House of Commons on May 29th, Mr. Cal- 
Jan asked the Government whether, in view of the grave disclo- 
sures made before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
of Representative: at Washington, concerning the con: ection of 
certain British subjects with the Emma Mining Company the 
Government intended to consult the law officers ot the Crown 
regarding the propriety of criminal pr ding inst the 


persons implicated. Mr. Disraeli replied that the proseertingsr 

















to invesfigate the Emma mine and other kindred undertakings. 
In the House of Commons on May 30th, Mr. Hantury gave 
notice that he would at an carly date call attention to the cir- 


-| cumstances under which certain foreign ministers, while enjoy- 


ing the immunities incident to their position, served as directors 
of certain private companies. 

The Dablin University Boat Club bas organized an under- 
graduates’ crew for Saratoga consisting of Ambrose, an expe- 
rienced oar; Poole, whore first public performance was in the 
crew which won the Liffey Cup at the last Metropolitan regatta; 
Towers, a well-known athlete, and Cowen, stroke, weil known 
at Henley. where last year he was stroke of the crew which 
won the Ladies’ Ilate. Professor Leslic, a fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and a member of the | roat Club, has promised 
to contribute largely towards the expenses of the crew, A team 
of Iri-h ericketers, selected from the best men of the Dublin 
and provincial clubs, will also go to the United States in August. 

The Steamer Pandcra which last year made a voyage to the 
Arctic regions, in charge of Mr. Alan Young, for the purpose 
of discovering further memorials of Sir John Franklin, bas been 
refitted for another voyage to Smith's Sound to bring to England 
any dispatches which may have been deposited there by Captain 
Nare’s Arctic Expedition. 

There is great depression ia the manvfacture of Cotton in 
Eogland: Three cotton mills at Preston have commenced run- 
ning on short time, and it is rumored that others will follow 
The cause is the continued decline and irregularity in prices and 
the dopression and uncertainity of the market. tis stated that 
prices are lower at present than for thirty years, with two brief 
exceptions, and the prospects are di ging. The mills in 
some parts of L meashire will be closed during the entire Whit- 
-untide. 

Tbefcontinued depression in the Coal trade in Wales has 
necessitated the stoppage of the New Duffryn Colliery of the 
Rhymney Iron Company. The Landove Steel works at Swarsea 
have closed notil further notice, A mecting of North Stafford 
Ironmasters has been held, at which it way decided to give four- 
teen days’ notice of a reduction of 15 per cent. on the wages of 
miuers. 

Tbe ** London Mark Lane Express” of May 9th in its review 
of the British Corn trade during the past week says: ‘ Although 
it is impossible to speak with certainity, it appears probable that 
the change of weather will waterially alter the state of the coun- 
try and modity the surmises of disaster regarding the crops. 
Ordinarily this change would have depressed the wheat market 
bat the operations of Continental buyers have counteracted the 
weather aud maintaived the firmness of prices which was noti- 
c able the previous week. The continued inquiry from tbe Con 
tinent is the most prominent feature of the trade. If it shonld 
continue in the face of the favorable growing weather here and 
abroad, the fact would indicate that siocks really are as nearly ex- 
haueted as has been represented, and that farmers have not on 
hand the wheat which many supposed was only being held back 
for higher prices. All feeding stuffs have fairly intained 





of the committee were not yet before him in such au authorita- | the derivation of “loat” is the Dutch verb /oeven, to luff. The 
tive shape as to justify him in taking the grave steps desired by 
Mr. Callan. Mr. Callan then gave notice that he would at ap 
early date move for the appointment of a select committee to} close to it, As he luff he loafs, 


loafer is always inffing. It is contrary to bis nature to shape a 
straight course, A 
blows, the loafer turns the side of bis ship towards it, and sails 


The wind bloweth whither it listeth; and as it 


It so happens that a varisty of circumstances over which | 
bave no control, bas placed it out of my power to indulge in my 
favorite pursuit—tbat of doing ncthing—save on fifty-two days 
in the course of the year; and tbat, conttary to the dictam laid 
down by the author of ‘ally in Our Alley,” I find that the day 
in all the week most suitable for loafing purposes is Saturday. 
Thus, on the 13th of this inst., May, being at Brighton, and 
finding, to my comfort and.joy, that the sun shone very bright- 
ly, that the bitter northeast winds which have been recently 
uipping and chapping our limbs, inflaming our bronchial tubes, 
and exacerbating our tempers, had been wollified to almost 
zephyr like snavity, that the sea was as placid as a duck-pond 
without ducks, and that Brighton in general had put on ‘its 
cheeriest, idlest and bappiest aspect, 1 wake up my mind, with 
energy worthy of a better canse—if there could be a better 
cause—to do nothing from the time | left my couch until it was 
time to go to bed again. Residentially speaking, I found mv- 
self in admirable quarters for loafing purposes, as I have lately 
become the tenant of an apertment in either the eighteenth or 
the twenty-fifth story of the Grand Hotel. Iam not quite cer- 
tain as to the precise flaton which my habitation is situated, 
but 1 know that the height from the King’s road is tremendous, 
and that I am given to dreaming sometimes that { am St. 
Simeon Stylites; at other times that I am Silvio Pellico, a captive 
in the ‘‘piombi,” or ‘ander the leads” of the Palazzo Ducale at 
Venice, or baply that my next neighbor in room 998-I am 
room 999—is the Herr von Teufeledrockb, who has made of 
Brigbton a new Weissuichto, and from his serence attitude is 
cogitating, in the most philosophical manner, on the futls et 
ges'es of the Queen of Watering-places. From my eyrie I can 
look down an immense namber of fathoms on the doings of 
humanity on the sea-shore. I havea balcony which affords a 
boundless view of the West Pier, the flys, the gallant barks 
“Grand Duchess,” “Skylark” and ‘Lady Sale,’’ the bathing- 
machines and the dark-blue ocean; bu‘gin the rear of my airy 
tenemeut | found on Saturday another point of espial, and from 
that star-rivalling casement, gazing upon a sea of slate roofs and 
chimney.pots beneath me [ espied on unwonted sight. My 
attention to the spectacle was fi st enchained by the sound of 
distant and martial music—well “Tommy, make room for your 
uncle” may be ted, pp a martial air; or, ‘Take, 
then, the sabre,” or the waltz from ‘La Fille de Macame Angot.” 
At all events the sounds were of brazen minstrelsy, and they 
were sustained and inspiring. I thought that bythis time I 
knew tue bray of all the brass iands in Brighton—the celebra- 
ted Schwarz Adler Band, with their profusely-embroidered 
tnnies and portentous opbicleide; the renowned Doppelganz 
Band, so r:markable fr their hirsute adornments and the pby- 
sical power of their bassoon-player; the far-famed Wauretund- 
braten, or Hans Breitmann’s Own; who are, on an average, 
iver six feet high,and p the loudest trumpeter in Brighton, 
to say nothing of the musicians who discourse sweet sounds on 
the pier, at the Aquarium and at Mr. Mellison’s Grand Skating 
Rink in West Street. But the band beneath me were unfamiliar 
minstrels, As wellas I could make ont, they were clustered 
round a colossal statae of the hunt:ess Diana, which piece of 
sculpture formed the centre piece of a large quadrangular area, 
aniformly paved with some gray substance. On this surface 
moved, or rather sauntered, a number of groups, who, if 
brought together, would have formed a considerable crowd. 
The groups were thickest towards the four boundaries of the 
area, round whose extreme edgesI could perceive fitfully flit- 











their values, and onts, in face of heavy supplies, have advance 
nearly a shilling per quarter.’’ 


Mrs. Miva Jary, sister of the Tichborne claimant and one of 
the witnesses against him on the famous trial, bas been sentenced 
to seven yeans penal servitude, having been convicted of steal- 
in 

WA Madrid dispatch to the London ‘ Standard” rays; “A 
Protestant school in the province of Pentevedra bas been closed 
by order of the Minister of Justice at the request of the clergy.” 


Weston’s Walk in England. 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 








As I bave been addicted from my youth upwards to the prac- 
tice of loafing, and as I am rather proud than ashamed of being 
a loafer,I have always and very strongly dissented from the 
dictionary derivation of the term from the German verb lau/en, 
and even more forcibly do 1 protest sgainst the definition of a 
loafer as ‘‘an idle man—a vagrant who seeks his living by 
spenging or low expedients." [ have enjoyed ,the honor of the 
personal acquaintance of very many distinguished loafere, with 
incomes of mavy thousands per annum from landed estates, 
and who were certainly not amenable to the operation of any 
clause or section in the Vagrant act; and although | do not 
myself belong to the effluent class of loafers, I most empbatical- 
ly deny that we “seek” our living by the employment of any 
“expedients,” either of an exalted or of a lowly nature. The 
loater never seeks anything at all, save sunshine, and by the 
sunshine a moderate allowance of shade; and be is totally above 
the use of any expedients, save a pair cf legs which, if tie loat 
wisely, be will put to the use of covering the smallest possible 
quantity of ground in the longest possible time given, say four 
-nd twenty hours, ten of which may be given to sleep four to 
refreshment, two to the toilet, two to looking out of windows, 
two to reading the advertisements in the newspapers—the 
genuine loater reads nothing o se—and four to loafing in the 
open air proper. If be havea spare quarter of an hour, now 
and then, he may devote it to the regeneration of society or the 
study of Egyptian finance: but, for my own part, | prefer to 
place the spare quarter-hours, when they do turn up, to tha 
credit of thesleep account. To dream that you are loafing is 
almost es nice as loafing itself. In the next place, I utterly 
laughs the etymologists to scorn with respect to the derivation 

of Icafing from laufen, to ran. Who ever saw a loaferran? He 
would loiter were the Sheriff of Midclesex at his heels. It is 
his delight to sit npon a milestone and whittle the pole of the 

scythe of Time—a scythe which the old man has left im his 

charge while he rans a race with the foolish perspiring people 

who think that there is any ue in making haste in thi: world. 

No, no; the etymon of loafer is a very diffarent one. Remem-| 





preferentially from New York, 











ing @ minute object, which to my sbort sight was onlya speck 
of black and a speck of white—the black very intense, the 
white very white. ‘The little speck went on flitting and flitting 
around the area till my eyes grew dazed with watching it. ‘Iben 
there would be a faint sound as though of distant cheering. 
Then the groups wonld hurry towards one particular part of 
the area and become huddled there in a mass like so many rats 
in the corner of a pit, much exercised in their 10i:nt minds by 
the advent of the celebrated dog Billy. Then the music would 
stop. After a time it wouid begin again, avd the distant gush 
of cheering would again become andible; but the little speck of 
black and white, which by this time | had made up my mind to 
regard as a living creature, never ceased to flit around the area, 
I had remembered, too. certain topograpbical conditions aiding 
wy memory that the sqnare gray-paved area beneath me must 
be the King’- Road Skating Rink; but tbat rink had been closed 
for some time, Mr. Mellison, of West Street, is just now mon- 
arch of all hesurveys in the Brighton rinking wurld,and the 
crowd below were evidently not skating. They looked indeed 
far more as though they were loafing. What could it all mean? 
It was manifestly not a prize-fight. It couidn’t be either a 
cricket match or a Band of Hope tea-party or an Odd-Fellows’ 
rete, ora Women's Rights me ting What wasit? I thought, 
after mature deliberation, that I might as well go down to the 
regions b low and see, I deseended, [ emerged into the King’s 
road; [ dived down a narrow passage, I paid a shilling at a 
turnstile, 1 entered the area of which I have spoken as dimly 
visible from my nest among the chimney-pots, and I became 
one of an audience of some five hundred spectators—lIadies, gen- 
tlemen and children, who were eagerly ing the prog of 
Mr. Edward Payson Weston, the American pedesirian, who 
bad matched aimself to walk '25 miles in the space of thirty 
hours, and who was walking bis “laps” round and round the 
vrea, with a springy gait,anda very cheerfal und complacent 
expression of countenance. He had commenced his walk, I 
was told, early on Friday atternoon and bad been trudging all 
night. ‘That (Saturday) morning he bad knocked off for about 
two hours of which be devoted three-quarters of an hour to 
sieep; and then he began to walk again; and looked now—it was 
between 12 and 1 in the afternoon—as cool as a cucumber, as 
fresh as paint, as lively aga kitten, avd as fineas a fiddle. A 

large number of additional comparisons might without impro- 
priety be appliei to Mr. Weston, b t those I have ventured 

upon may suffice, ‘he track upon which he was walking was 

three feet wide, bordered by narrow planks and composed of 

some mixture, seemingly, of sand and chalky soil, which gave 

out beneath bis tread—so, at least, I thought—:omewhat too 

liberal an allowance of dust. The renowned American pedes- 

trian presented a neat and even picturesque appearance. He 

was clad in black velvet smalls, high-topped boots—in r ality, 

these were leggings such as our volunteers wear, independent ot 

the shoes, which were heavy and garnished with stout soles, 

protruding an eighth of an inch all round beyond the upper 

leathers—a white shirt daintily worked and frilled, with white 

gloves, a white handkerodief stuck in his embroidered belt, and 

a white chip bat with a broad brim. Altogether Mr. Weston 

might have reminded a playgoer now of Elvino,in the ‘‘Son- 











ber that the epithet came fo us from the United Staies, aud | pawbula,” when, aft-r having sang ‘‘All is lost now,’’ be be- 

Remember that New Ycrk was | comes suddenly cognizant of the iunocenee of Amina, and now 
a Datch before it was an English colony, and tbat your Dutzh-/of Fabian dei Franchi in the ‘Corsican Brothers,” in his moat 
man, and especially your Datch sailor when on shore is, of all|cheerful mood, and prior to the a 
loafers, the normal, pattern and model one, Depend upon it, | ghost~pn apparition which so sadly disarranged matters in the 


nee of his brother’s 
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Dei Franchi family. At a later period of the evering Mr. {| metters would 


Weston changed bis white chip hat fora white linen one, and) young wives could fly apart from middle aged husbands as soon | «] ondon Telegraph” calls atten 
towards nighifall he assumed his fall “war paint’—a black) as they discovered that the latter did not realize that beau ideal 


velvet tunic with a broad silk sash of garter blue worn saltire 
wise, Throughout he carried a short stick, and throughout 
bis countenance never—to me at least—seemed to lose iis ex- 
pression of cheerful complacency. Ido not wish the reader to 
suppose that I watched the indefatigable pedestrian from 1..30 
in tee day until 5 o'clock on Saturday evening when his wond 
erful performance came to aclose. He was it is true, watched 
from beginning to end by a select party cf gentlemen who bad 
been kind enough to officiate as judges, and who in their jadi- 
cial capacity, occupied a box whence they could comma:d a 
view of the entire tra k and ‘‘time” the progress of the pedes- 
trian to bis every second. ‘he zeal aod patience of these gen- 
tlemen met with well deserved commendation, but, in my 
capacity of a loafer I should have scorned, even if the oppor 
tunity bad been offered, to do avythivg that could possibly be 
of any service, public or private, to anybody else. tol loafed 
away to lunch. [ loa’ed into the Aquarium and should have 
stayed to listen to Mme. Patey, who was to warble at the con- 
cert beld on Saturday afternoon at the pleasant Palace of Pisi- 
culture, but I preferred to loaf over a cigar in one of the 
arched caves excavated in the cliff by the East Pier, and then 
to loaf on the steps of a bathing machine, aud subsequently to 
pick up pebbles on the beach, till a youthful philosopher, aged 
four, who evidently was not of Sir Isaac Newton's way of think- 
ing, and preferred throwing pebbles at passing strangers to 
picking them up—while the great ocean of truth lay undiscov- 
ered before him—hastened my departure from the verge of the 
sea waves. Sol went back to the King’s road, paid enother 
shilling, found the group of spectators more numerous and Mr. 
Edward Payson Weston still serene, still complacent and still 
walking. It was now past 3. I stayed balf an hour, and I saw 
bim walk one of his laps backwards, by which exercise I sup- 
pose he must have called another set of muscles into play, and 


which French girls, like the young ladies of other countries, 
carry in their hearts, it is impossible to say. Ultimately, no 
doubt, the reform woold be productive of great goc d, for it 
would revive the custom of eatlier marriages among mea, aD 
make the beart plava greater part in these unions than 
does now; but until this consummation were attained, a period 
of very stiff social crisis would have to be passed through, au 
mans ® home where tolerable peace now reigns would become 
purgatory. At present, French law gives hostile consorts no 
otber relief than that of separation a mers: et thor; avd the 
situation of persons thus judicially separated and condemned 





may have found some relief to the monotony of bis labcr, bat 
by which be must have incurred some slight loss of time. ! 
went away aguin at 4, and loafed into Mr. Mellison’s skating 
rink in Weet Street, where I saw the nymph Egeria deepin the 
mysteries of ‘‘outside edge,” and Zencbia, Queen of Palmyra, 
cutting figures of eight on the obedient asphalte. Then I loafed 
into Mr. L mbardi s photegrapbic studia; and then 1 went for 
a drive to Kemp Town and back again to Hove; and at 6 o'clock, 
for the third time, I paid my shilling, and found the group of 
spectators swollen in nuwbers, and Mr. Edward Payson Weston 
walking eway as serene and complacently as ever. I stayed a 
few minutes, and again returned at 8 o'clock, when | found 
that the dauntless pedestrian had accomplished his journey of 
125 miles before 7.3) Pp. M.,and now intended to walk until 9 
Pp. M., for ‘*love” and ‘‘lack” I suppose, 1 stayed for the finish, 
of course, and by 9 o’clock Mr. Weston bind walked 130 miles in 
little more than thirty hours, I must confess that when I had 
joined—TI hope as vociferously as my neighbors—in the cheers 
with which the consummation of this brave mun’s task wa 

hailed; that when I had listened to the modest and intelligeut 
speech in which Mr. Weston respouded to his admirers ano 
expressed his gratitude for the kindness and fair play which be 
had experienced from all with whom he bad come in contact at 
Brighton—I must confess that when I had seen him chaired by 
the more enthusiastic of his adwirers round tbe track over 
which during so many hours be bad been so unflinchingly 
trudging; and that when, finally, I had followed bim to his car- 
riage and seen him drive away home, amidst the sbouts of an 
applauding crowd, for the moment my belief in the virtues of 
loating became gr evously weakened, aud I was fain to arrive at 
the conclusion that hard work and strong will are two very re- 
markable and very meritorious things, and that the faculties o1 
humen perseverance, pluck and endurance bave seldom ap- 
peared to be so fortuitously united as io the person of this 
Awerican pedestrian. . 





Divorce in France. 


If the applause vouchsafed to stirring dramatic works could 
be accepted as indicating public opinion on the social questions 
developed in those works, then the enthusiasm with which M 
Emile Augier’s ‘Madame Coverlet” is being vightly received by 
the andiences of the Vaudeville, would point to an intensely 
strong feeling among frenchmen in favor of divorce. No such 
feeling, however, really exists; in the first place, because very 
few French people know anything about the working of divorze 
in other countries, and are accustomed to regard in a facetious 
epirit, the facilities afforded by English and American law for 
the dissolution of marriage; and in the next, because divorce 
has hitherto been one of the hobbies of free thinkers and Radi 
cals, who have ridden it hard chiefly to annoy the Cutholic 
clergy. Divorce was legal in France from 150! to lit. It was 
fenced in with numerous restrictions, one of which was that 
persons who had lived in wedlock twenty years could not be 
divorced; the notion being that if they bad Borne with each 
other's infirmities so long, they might well practice mataal for- 
bearance to theend; and, again, the law was much more indu!- 
gent in respect of the husband's misconduct'than of the wife's. 
uch as it was, however, the institation worked well and does 
not seem to have been abused -- though as to that one must re- 
member that the popul-tion of France bad been so thioned by 
the Napoleonic wars that women fortunate enough to get hus 
bands in those times were disposed to make a good deal of 
them. If divorce could be judged by its operation from 183 to 
1816 the verdict would on the whole be favorable; uniuckily the 
French are much more prone to remember the divorces of 
1:9'-3, which, like the marriages of the period, were mere 
farces; morevver, a strong national preju‘ice has been excited 
against divorce, owing to two historical instances in which, 
according to popular view, it was outrageously misused—name- 
ly, the repudiation by Mdme Tallien (who wished to marry the 
Luc de Caraman) of her first husband, who was devoted to ier; 
acd, again, the divorce by Napcleon of the Empress Josephine. 

it bas been weli argued that if divorce were re-established in 
France it would r- main, for a while at Jeast and among respecta- 
ble secti of the nity a dead letter; for asthe Church 
of Rome refuses to recognize it, divorced persons who wishad 
to remarry wou!d bave to dispense with the religions rite or turp 
Protestants ‘his diffienlty was binted at by Louis Fhilippe 
when M. Guizot wished to bring in a bill to authorize divorce 
among bis coreligionists; ‘Ob, no,” said the King, ‘all France 
would torn Huguenot.’’ No doubt if divorce were resorted to 
to any great extent, the Papal See would deem it pradent to 
make concessions; but whether it did so or not the privilege of 
divorcing would so profoundly alter French society that -Con- 
rervatives may be excused for shrinking trom the experiment. 
As things go, married couples in France mannve, venen ite 
speaking, togeton well, Hveu where greut incuimpativil tics 
of temper exist, French people lav> 8 wonderiul talent for 
making the beet of their lot and keeping up sppearances. Tlow 











THE ALBION. 











work if the marriage tie were dissoluble, and if 


to lead solitary lives is certainly a trying one, well calculated te 
excite tbe pily of dramatists; but on the other side it may be 
fair to quote the opinion of the late President Gilardin, one of 
the most learned and equitable of French jadges: “‘Long expe- 
rience on the bench has convinced me that the vast majority of 
persons who sue for judicial separation ware not fitted for 
wedded life. They never fail to urge that they were mistaken 
in their choice, and that if they bad been joined to anybody 
else bnt the person from whom they seck to be separated, they 
migbt have been happy, This may be true in some few cases, 
but generally speaking thero is at least one of the parties to 
every suit whose temper is wholly intractable, and I do pot see 
what would be gained by allowing this party to go and marry 
again and moke a seoond home as wretched as he or she bas 
made the first."’. If there bea grain of paradox in this utter- 


appears to demand more inquiry than it bas yet received. 


jat Balham, died on tbe 2 st April at his residence, having been 
d| poisoned by a large dore ot antimony, which he had swallowed 
ban it| *pparently on the evening of the 18th. Thereis no doubt that 


4| the poison. 
a| been convinced that be poisoned bimself, but there is no 





ance, (here way be also a grain of trntb,—Pall Mall Gazette. 
- --—-— ——e -ae eo 


European Miscellanies. 


Tue Maxrtace RATE has been low during the last 
quarter in English agricultural counties; births throughout the 
country have been more plentifal by thousands than hitherto; 
wheat and coals bave been low, potatoes and meat bigh; pauper- 
ism bas diminisbed. 


Cuartes Youna, a Peninsular veteran, who is etated 
to have been born in 1769, and was therefore 198 years old, 
died in London on April 28th. He entered the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, and was present at Corunna, Talavera, Barrosa, Sala- 
manca, and Vittoria, He leaves « large num er of descendants, 
and his eldest daughter is 80 years of age 

Tue Lonvon Scuoor Boarp has passed a resolution 
“That, as a means to encourage learoing the art of swimming 
it is desirable to have inserted in the Education Code a provision 
to the effect, that attendance of scholars at lessons in swimming: 
ander a competent instructor, for not more than an hour a week, 
may be counted as school attendance,” 

Hore For THe Unirep States.—The Vienna “Vater- 
land,” in an article deploring the demoralization which exists in 
the United States, thinks that there is still some hope. It says: 
‘‘Libarty has undermined nearly every virtue among the people, 
but the influence for good of the Roman Catholic religion, 
which is making itself felt all over the country, may prove the 
means of its social and political regeneration.” 

ArtirictaL Cioups of smoke are often used in France 
and Germany asa protection against frost. One plan, whieh 
bas been very successful, consists in carefully mixing gas tar 
with caw dust and old straw and piling this mixture in large 
heaps in the vineyards. When required for use, smaller beaps 
are distributed about the vineyard, and these will burn freely in 
a few hours and produce a very dense smoke, which decreases 
the radiation and prevents the frost. 

Tue Enauisu “Patent Journal” describes a combi- 
nation of a foot-warming apparatus with a boot. The heel of 
the boot is of metal and bollow, and contains a supp'y of arti- 
ficial fuel’ The heat from this is made to pasa through chan- 
nels in the inner sole. a pert of which is placed upon a spring, 
so that the action of the foot in walking acts like a bellows, 
drawing in the cold air by an aperture in the heel, and driving 
the heated air into the boot. A modification of the apparatus 
can, it is thought, be applied to horse shoes 

Aut THE Pores Roses are made either of white cloth 
or of red cloth. Pious 1X, uses five white cassocks in the course 
of the year, as owing to his being an inveterate snuff taker he 
soon discolors his outer garment. Each cassock costs $5>. The 
red mantle which he renews ouce a year costs $160. The silk 
stockings are farnished by a Belgian house for $16 a pair, but 
his slippers which are changed every montb, are farnished by a 
Rowan firm. An ordinary pair embroidered with the cross is 
worth $2», but some of the papal slippers cost as much as $2' 0 
the cross being inlaid with diamonds, The old, cast-of clothing 
of the lope is bighly prized by the faithful, who eagerly buy it 
at a great price. 

A New anp Errective Droportser,—Dr. Golden, in 
recent paper in the “ Lancet,”’ reconmends nitrate of lead asa 
most effective deodorsir. Bad smells from any cause whatever are 
remove as if by magic by its use. A ponnd of the material, costing 
less than a shilling, and in combination with common salt, 
furnishes sufficient fo make nearly 40 gallons of the fluid, so 
that it is also remarkably cheap, To prepare it for use, take 
half a drachm of nitrate of lead. dissolve it into a pint or more of 
boiling water, dissolve about two drach of salt in a 
pail or bucket of water, pour the two solutions together and 
allow the fsediment ,to settle. A cloth dipped in this liqaid 
and hung up will sweeten a fce'id atmosphere immediately. ‘The 
value of such a discovery for many purposes, medical as well as 
dowestic, is incaleulpable. 

Warerinc House Pranrs.—The “English Garden” 
is inclined to dispute the rule that water ‘should be given in 
moderately small quantities, and supplied frequently.” If the 
causes of failure where plants are cultivated in windows were 
minutely investigated, the dribbling system of watering wonld 
be found to be the principal canse. A plant ought not to be 
watered until it is in a fit condition to receive a liberal supply 
of that element, having previously secured a good drainage, in 
order tha’ all superabundent water may be quickly carried off. 
Those who are constantly dribbling a moderately small quantity 
of water upon their plants, will not have them in a flourishing 
coadition fer any length «f time. This must be obyious to all, 
for it is quite evident tnat the moderately small quantity of 











water frequently given would keep the surface cf the anil moist, 
while at the same time, fron the ¢ ffects of good drainage, which 


,is essential to the well bei:rz of all planis iu au artificial state, 
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Mysterious Potsontne Case 1n- Enctanp.—The 
tion to a death which certeinly 


Mr. 
. D. T. Bravo, a rising and wealthy barrister of thirty, living 


he was poisoned, the only dcubt being how he came to swallow 
The Coroner of Surrey, Mr Carter, seems to have 


evidence of this. He was in geod circumstances, very cheer- 
ful, and very unlikely to choose a p-inful irritant as a method of 
putting himself to death. At the time of bis decease he was 
living at home with his wife, formerly a Mrs, Ricardo, and ber 
companieoo, Mrs, Cox, and it is stated that Mrs. Cox informed 
ove of the doctors called in that that the deceased acknowledged 
to her tbat he had swa'lowed poison. He bowever, when 
questioned by Sir W. Gall, denied absolutely that he bad taken 
anything. ‘Lheonly food he had taken not tasted by the two 
ladies was some  \urgupdy, which was found in his stomach 
with the antimony and the remainder of the bottle was not 
examined, The police are investigating the case, but as yet 
there is no evidence where the antimony was oblaived, or by 
whom, and the verdict of the coroner's jury was an open one. 
No motive, either for suicide or for poisoning, is so mach as 
suggested. 


A SHOCKING TERMINATION to a lovers’ quarrel took 
place at Gu neisbury, im England, tha other day. tor two 
years past, a city clerk named Niblett, aged 23, has b en atten, 
tive toa young lady named Agnes Burle, the dangbter of a 
retired merchant’ They bad bad a quarrel, and the young lady 
refused to seehim. However, Niblett complained to his land-* 
lady of being unwell «nd kept his bed, and got bis landlady to 
address a letter to Mis Burle stating that be was very ill and 
anable to leave his bed, and imploring her to come and see him 
once more, The young lady, on receiving the conmunication, 
went to Ivy cottage and was shown into the bedroom of ber 
lover, he being still in bed. A conversation ensued b tween 
them as to their courtship, when the young lady told hiw that 
she must decline walking with him any more. Afler repented 
appeals to her, be seized a five-chambered Colt’s revolver, which 
he had secreted beneath the bed clothes, and fired at her. The 
ball took effect in her forehe d, and passed down inside ber leit 
cheek, where it iodged. Niblett then shot bimself also in the 
forehead, the ball lodging in his skall. The lantlidy gave an 
alarm to the police and the divisional turgeon was sent for. 
The pistol balls were in both cases successfully extracted. It is 
thought that there is little hope of the recovery of N‘blett, his 
wounds being the most severe, aud Miss Burle also remaing in 
a very precarious state, 
Carr or Goop Hore Diamonps.—Since Merch 1867, 
when the first diamond was found at the Cape, it is estimated 
that diamonds to a value of twelve million pounds sterling have 
been brought away from there.JAs stated by Profeesor Tennent 
of London, about ten per cent. of tho Cape diamonds may be 
classified as to the first quality, fifteen per cent. of the second, 
and twenty of the third. ‘The remainder, under the name of 





bort, is employed for cutting diamonds and for the various ecor- 
omic purpcses by the lapidary, the engineer for rock drilling, 
and so on. Many diamonds containing specks and cavities can 
be manipulated by skilied workmen acquainted witb the cleavage, 
who are able to remove these blemishes. Some two bundred 
years since the work of cutting and polishing diamonds was 
principally done in England; since then this has been mostly 
carried on in Holland, but the English stone cutters seem now 
likely to regain their early. reputation. One stone from South 
Africa, described by Professor Tennant, weighed in its original 
condition 112 carats; it bas been cut into a brilliant weighing 
sixty-six carate, and this, it is stated, exceeds in size and brilli- 
ancy any diamond in the British crown. 
thousand pounds sterling. 


Tue Arcnpisuop or York on IntTEMrPERANCE.—In 
tbe course of a sermon preached on May !4th at Wesimiuster 
Abbey, the Archbishop of York referred at length to the in- 
crease of intemperance in this country, which vice, he said, was 
eating away the vitality of the nation. ‘Tbe people of Great 
Britain spent !40 millions every year on drink, and ten years 
ago it was 110 willions, so thar this great national vice bad 
increased by more than one- quarter in ®9 short a space of time, 
If the question were asked what was the cause of this fearfal 
increase, he could conceive of no answer but this—that the 
nation had been lately growing richer, and that it drank in pro- 
portion as it could pay for drink. Tbat was a miserable ond 
shameiul confession to make, that there was no restroint on 
this passion for drink but that of want. And was it to be sup- 
posedthat all this flood ot poison year after year left England 
and the English race where it found thew ? If so, then physi- 
ology might as well burn all her books and religion admit that 
her first premises were unsound. With sucha state of things 
he would ask, how long would the nation be allowed to hold in 
hands that were growing feeble by indulgence, the sceptre of an 
empire 60 mighty? 

From Tut “ Dressmaker and Milliner” we learn that 
a button has been invented in England which requires no sew- 
ing on, and bas a better hold than when sewuo on, the strain 
not being simply in tho centre, but diffused over the whole ¢1- 
cumference of the disk, short of the rim. Not only cau these 
buttons be put on without sewing, but removed quite as readily, 
whether for washing the material to which they are attached, or 
to alter their position. All tbat is required is to pierce the ma. 
terial with a bodkin, to pass through the aperture the sbank at- 
tached to one face of the button. and then through the keyhole 
ot the opposite disk, placed tor the purpese on the obverse side 
of the material, a fastener bp the groove being then slid on the 
shank, when it is c osed by a spring. ‘There is now an equable 
pressure over the whole surface of the cloth or other material 
covered by the button; and it is the area of cloth so cevered, aud 
not the spring, which merely keeps the fastoner in place, that 
maintains the resistance. 


At TuE Tuames Police Court in Londun recently a 
boy named Maearty, formerly in the service of the General 
Post-office as letter-carrier at a branch office in Poplar, was 
summoned for loitering when he ought to bave been delivering 
the letters entrusted tohim. It was proved that having letters 
for delivery, the defendrnt stopped to talk toa man for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and to a girl for balf an hour. On one occasion 
he never delivered the letters at all. bere bad been many 
complaints from persons residing on the defendant's rounds as 
to delays. In one of bis rounds he said he ‘ used to wait until 
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id perish tor want of water, and the| gated to -ne-half, und jn default he was sent to prison for two 
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he bad got a fall bag” before be delivered the letters. He had 
rendered hiwself liable to a penalty of $109, but this wes miti- 
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The Spider's Web. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE CONCIERGES OF TUE RUE CAUMARTIN. 


Number fifteen, Rue Caumartin, is by 
no means a tell-tale edifice. At least, the 
tales it tells are such,’that the most re- 
spectable house on the most respectable 
boulevard would not be worse for making 
them public. Itis kept witha cleanli- 
ness that makes one blink—so_ bright are 
its brass door-knobs and _bell-handles, so 
white is its facade, so immaculate are the 
stones of its court-yard and entrance-pas- 
sage. No censorious policeman ever 
found its dust-heap in too close proximity 
to the pavement; no wandering Italian 
minstrels ever found its concierges off 
their guard, or gracious enough to allow 
a hurdy-gurdy to enter the penetralia of 
the back-court. Yet these guardians of 
the house’s peace and propriety were not 
popular. Monsieur and Madame Michon 
were secretive, a bh men’ J which invari- 
ably denotes irreclaimable sinfulness in 
the honorable corporation of concierges. 
They were not prepossessing, physically; 
then they were comparatively rich, and, 
what was worse, lent money at twenty per 
cent. (or were supposed to do so), to the 
poor tradesmen and servant-girls of the 
neighborhood. For all these excellent 
reasons, there was not a little secret re- 
joicing in the Rue Caumartin, when a po- 

iceman was observed to enter Number 
Fifteen, and deliver a blue official paper 
to M. Michon in person. 

“The Michons have found a cantanker- 
ous customer at last,” said Number Six to 
Number Eight, pausing in her work and 
leaning on her broom. 

“And the skinflints deserve it,” was the 
natural but not very charitable response. 

“Or it may be about that poor girl on 
their fifth floor,” conjectured the first 
speaker, seeing that the conversation 
needed a reviving element. 

But the gossip came to an abrupt ter- 
mination; for M. and Mme. Michon had 
issued from their house, and were passing 
down the street; and the laws of good- 
breeding commanded thata“Bon jour” 
should be exchanged at every doorstep. 

The Commissary of Police of the quar- 
ter “wanted” the concierges of Number 
Fifteen, with reference to an attempt at 
suicide which had taken place in their 
house. 

The official’s face wore a stern frown, 
that rather discomfited the couple as they 
entered. 

“You are the concierges of Number fif- 
teen, Rue Caumartin/” the official in- 
quired, briefly. 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“A young girl, name Reine Lagarde, at- 
tempted to suffocate herself by charcoal 
fumes, the day before yesterday in the 
evening, in an attic of the fifth floor of 
your house. What do you know of the 
girl? and how came this to occur?” 

When persuasive eloquence was re- 
quired, M. Michon always became gal- 
lant,and gave priority to his wife. So 
Madame Michon explained glibly, “I have 
really been very kind to the poor girl, 
monsieur. I saw to her wants like a moth- 
er. I cooked her meals, tidied her room. 
But we are poor people, and-——” 

“Enough on that subject!” interrupted 
the Commissary of Police, coldly. “I 
don’t want to know how much the girl 
owes you, but how she came to your house; 
what you know about her.” 

“She has been in the house,sir, for about 
ayear. The night before she appeared, 
the apartments—two rooms—were taken 
by a gentleman—young, well-dressed, be- 
longing to the upper classes, I should 
say. He took the place in her name; but 
left his own card—Clement de Boisrobert! 
The next day the young lady'came. She 
seemed flurried and timid. Monsieur saw 
her frequently, until about three months 
ago. Since then we have not seen him; 
have we, Michon?” 

“Did the girl receive no other visit?” de- 
manded the officer, abruptly. 

“One or two, sir. The young person 
does embroidery for the shops; and twice 
alady and gentleman called to order 
some work, | thiuk. ‘They were English.” 

“Go on.” 

“And oncean impudent, untidy-looking 
fellow, with a pipe in his mouth, called to 
see her. We were not quite sure whether 
he was to be allowed to go up. He never 
came again.” 

“And what led her to suicide?” 

“Well, you see, sir,she embroidered, 
and embroidery is not always well paid; 
and, besides, her poor little fingers didn’t 


geem used to hardwork everv dav. At 
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MADE LLL WELLE WELL CNOURN And, avg 
she was never particularly bright, she 
seemed tolerably cheerful and contented. 
Then the hard times came. The em- 
broidery didn’t sell. Bit by bit she pawn- 
ed her trinkets, her gowns, the curtains 
and carpets from her rooms, until at last I 
used to say to Michon, ‘Michon, that poor 
creature is wasting to a shadow, and 
makes my heart bleed to see her.’” 

“Never mind your heart, Madame Mi- 
chon. Has she no relations(” 

“Not a soul, I fancy.” 

“That will do. Go; and let me tell you 
that the next time you neglect to report 
such a case to the relief officers, you will 
hear from me.” 

To have incurred the Commissary’s dis- 
pleasure was, in those days of Imperial 
rule, almost equivalent to a term of police 
surveillance. So the rebuked ccuple were 
disposed to moralize on the instability of 
earthly prosperity, and on the immediate 
necessity of turning over a new leaf, 

They felt inclined to kick, too—an ine 
clination which generally comes to con- 
spirators who have shared or foresee de- 
feat. 

“Really, Angelique, the old mouchard” 
(police spy) “was mght. You shouldn’t 
have let the girl come to this,”said Mi- 
chon, assuming the tone of a misunder- 
stood philanthropist. 

“And I should like to know what would 
have become of us if we hadn’t helped M. 
Clement in his plans? Should we have 
added a snug five thousand francs to our 
money in the savings bank? Should we 
have kept our places,even? You know 
how Clement got rid of his own concierges 
directly they took to prying into his af- 
fairs. He’s got the Evil One to back him, 
I believe. One says no to him—stands 
in his way in any fashion—and in a mo- 
ment the landlord knows that one is lend- 
ing money,and all the misfortunes one 
has had with the police years ago. Then 
you are discharged—lucky if you don’t 
get six months for illegal usury.” 

“But the girl may complain, too,” ven- 
tured Michon, half convinced. 

“That timid little chit? Notshe. Be- 
sides, Clement has ahold on her, I am 
sure. WhenlI pretended to pawn those 


trinkets for her, but gave her half their 
proper value out of my own money, he 
said he would back usup. He could stop 
any complaint she might make.” 

“Well, but his business is done,” grum- 
bled Michon. “There’s not much more 
tobe got outof Clement. He seems to 
have given the girl up altogether.” 

“Yes, since the little fool wouldn’t have 
him at any price—as handsome a youn 
fellow as ever stepped. Now there’s M. 
Mareus. Did you notice what a way he 
was in when he broke open the door and 
found her there half dead? He’s got 
pretty fast hold of you too, Michon.” 

“Ay,” said Michon, ruefully. “It all 
comes of that money-lending, But if he 
takes an imterest in the girl, we may cry 
quits yet. She’s such alittle simpleton, 
one could get her into trouble as easily 
ascatch a baby at the mpi anes But 
the old Jew broker is such a curmudgeon 
—not a bit like free-handed M. Clement! 
He’d make us be mother and father to 
the wench, and hand us a five-franc piece 
for our pains!” 

The pleasant pair had reached their 
abode by this time, and were about to 
commence their new operations by send- 
ing up broth to the sick girl, and assum- 
ing an oily benignity of expression when 
M. Marcus should pass by the lodge. But 
a letter, left on the table in the dark little 
room they inhabited, modified their tac- 
tics in a measure, though not their assum- 
ed manner. It was signed “B.,” and con- 
tained but these words:— 


“Abate nothing of your care of the girl. 
It is still important that you should keep 
her in the house, and know what she is 
doing hour by hour.” 


“Tant mieux!’ said Michon, after his 
wife had read the age. “Cl sa 
jollier fellow to deal with than that screw 
on the second floor. Now go up to the 

irl—but you needn’t take the broth; he 

oesn’t ask us to board her, tho we 
lodge her against her will,” he added, with 
& splutter of treble laughter. 

Madame Michon toiled wearily up the 
five flights of stairs, and knocked gently 
at a low door, apparently admitting to one 
of those garrets which, in most Paris 
houses, harbor the servants of the lower 
storys. A piece of paper was affixed to a 
— and on it was written, in ink, “Mdlle. 

eine Lagarde, brodeuse.” 

“What do you want!” inquired a harsh 
voice from within. 

And before the concierges could answer, 
the door was half opened, and a shock 
head of gray hair, illuminated by sharp, 
restless gisy eyes, protruded itself. 

“I have core tu see how mademoiselle 
is,” said Mecame Michon, breathlessly; 
for the stairs were many and steep, and 
the lady’s figure had been remarkable for 
its plumpness even in 1830, when lucky 
M. Michon enclosed it for the first time in 
a lover's clasp. 

“She's better. I am lecturing her. Good 
day.” returned Marcus. briefly, aol 

















Anda the door was shut again. 

“That sneaking Jew is closeted with the 
girl,” said the portress, scurly, when she 
reached the fallen. “He nearly slammed 
the door in my face, the savage!” 


CHAPTER ILI. 
RISEN FROM THE DEAD. 


Marcus's interest in the young girl who 
lay in the house of the Rue Caumartin, 
faint and feeble from her brief vision of 
death, might, and indeed, did, in the ori- 
gin, spring from perfectly common-place 
causes. He had been the chief agent in 
her salvation from the peril she had vol- 
untarily incurred. A day ago, as he went 
up to his chamber at night, a strong odor 
of burning cHarccal pervaded the stair- 
case. He mounted to the third and fourth 
story; the odor increased in intensity; the 
fumes grew thicker. On the fifth landing, 
he discovered their source to be a litile 
garret, let to a poor work-girl, of that cu- 
rious mixed classes called grisettes. 

A grisette’s life is not so prolific of 
honey, so redolent of roses,as to render 
this mode of ending it an unusual one. 
Marcus guessed immediately that the 
noxious vapors he inhaled rose from some 
small battle-field within four walls, where 
the last combat between death and dis- 
honor had just been fought, and won. Not 
quite won, though, it appeared, when he 
burst open the door,dashed his fist through 
the window panes, and turned towards the 
slight, thinly-clad figure on the bed. Life 
was not extinct; and having chafed her 
forehead and; feet having roused the 
neighbors,and sent M. Michon, grumbling, 
for a doctor, he was informed that she 
was in no danger, and might be moved in 
a day or two. 

Having procured her fuel, food, medi- 
cine, clothing; having substituted some- 
thing like comfort for the awful, signifi- 
cant nakedness of the garret, as he had 
first seen it, perhaps Marcus would have 
rested there, and considered the claims of 
charity sufficiently answered. For he 
was no ens few of the doctors 
he had dealings with would have allowed 
that he was capable of paying a doctor’s 
fee for his dearest friend. But the broker 
made a discovery in the morning of the 
day on which this history commences. 

ite had paid a visit to Mdlle. Lagarde 
as a matter of courtsey, to inquire how far 
her health was re-established. While the 
sick girl was thanking him in tired, trem- 
ulous tones, he glanced around the apart- 
ment with the keen, ferret-like scrutiny 
of an experienced dealer in bric-a-brac 
odds and ends, judged valueless by the 
common observer. His gaze fell upon an 
order for embroidery, signed “Juliet Sum- 
merson.” Then the broker ceased his 
survey. He started violently, and turned 
to the pale, worn face buried in the pil- 
lows beside him, with heightened interest, 
and something like animation. 

“You should not have fallen to this, my 
poo? child,” he said, gently. “I see you 

ad rich, fashionable employers.” And 
he pointed to the paper, 

“Ah, yes; Miss Summerson. She ap- 
peared kind at first, but she fell away like 
the rest.” 

As she spoke in low tones, a shudder 
shook her frame from head to foot. 

“But do you know the lady?” she added, 
after a minute’s pause. 

“No, no! How should I? Everybody 
has heard of her as one of the most fash- 
ionable beauties of the Tuileries balls. So 
her custom was not profitable for long?” 

“She ordered two pieces of en. oroidery 

some time ago, and paid for them. But 
she has never claimed them. I could not 
go to her house, for reasons I need not 
trouble you with, but the work is still 
here.” 
Marcus reflected for a moment; then he 
asked, with a grim, bitter smile, “Have 
you any reason to suppose that Miss Sum- 
merson is your enemy in any way—wishes 
you harm?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me! I know not what to 
suppose. Ihave met such cruel people, 
monsieur. Iam not twenty, but I seem 
to know every deception I could be 
warned against.” 

‘The broker was slow to pity. When his 
compassion was excited, it generally took 
the solid form of tive-franc pieces. Now, 
however, he bent forward, and touched 
the young girl’s forehead with his lips, in 
a@ way that would have elicited the most 


unequivocal marks of surprise and con- 
tempt from those who, like the Michons, 
es him for his normal hardness 
and frank egotism, . 

“Will you do me one more favor?” said 
Reine. 

“Ay, child.” 

She drew a letter from under the pillow, 
and tendered it, saying, “Burn this, please 
—here—immediately.” 

Marcus took the packet, and read:— 


“Monsieur Clement de Boisrobert.” 


Again he started, and, without pausing 
an instant, turned towards the fireplace, 
where tisane was warming; and Reine saw 
avaver flare.and fall into the ashes on 
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the hearth. ‘hen he bade hér good-bye, 
promising to return in the evening. 

Marcus scarcely ever entered his cham- 
bers before midnight, and they had that 
frigid, nocturnal air most rooms so used 
acquire. The numerous traces visible of 
their inhabitant’s daily occupations in no 
way mitigated the chilling influence of 
that air. As he entered, studying a letter 
in his hand, the broker tripped over yat- 
aghans, rolls of old tapestry-work, stools 
on which Pompadour had knelt, perhaps; 
carpets that Louis XV. may have bedion 
—all the stock-in-trade of a man who 
bought anything on which a profit was to 
be made, and thought nothing in this 
world too high and pure for sale and bar- 
ter. 

The broker was intent on his letter, and 
heeded not his surroundings. The su- 
perscription had arrested his attention 
up-stairs,and with the sang froid of a 
man accustomed to obtain the informa- 
tion he oe by any means, illicit or 
avowable, he dexterously slid the grisette’s 
letter up his sleeve, and drew from his 
an an envelope of his own, which he 

urnt, 


“The girl is entangled with the entire 
gang,” he murmured, as he broke the seal. 
“Summerson—de Boisrobert—what a com- 
pany for such a child to be pitted against!” 

And then he read these lines, written 
hurriedly, loosely, by a hand that should 
be, in a few hours, nerveless and dead:— 


“MonstguR DE BolskoBERT,— 


“You may pause as you read these lines, 
and cry ‘Victory! You have your will. 
You have worked long and arduously for 
this end—you are rewarded. The brave 
war you have waged against a defence- 
less girl ends as it should end—in your 
triumph. Iwould have withstood you 
alone, but you brought allies against me, 
whom I cannot conquer—deceit, wretch- 
edness, and starvation. I fancy you have 
little pity in you, even for yourself. Yet 
hear how I have suffered, and love me 
for once, if ag can, now I stand no longer 
in your path. 

“When I left my father’s house, it was 
with blind trustfulness that I accepted 
your proffered aid. Had you not Fran- 
cisque’s letter, bidding you watch over 
me, —_— he had lost faith in his poor 
Reine? Did 1 not know of the friendship 
that united you? I believed you implic- 
itly Sone yee alleged it was necessa 
for my safety and honor that I should 
come here, and accept the guardianship 
of that hideous woman who serves you. 
And then — found work forme. Your 
friend, Juliet Summerson, seemed to re- 
main what she had ever been—a frank 
and kindly friend. If you had only 
known how grateful—ay, and hopeful— 
my heart was for those two friendships, 
the knowledge might have softened you, 

rhaps—at least, have led you to let me 
ive on alone,earning my bread as I 
wished to earn it. But, no; you could not 
keep the mask long. It fell, when you 
knew I had no resource but youn—— 

“Had you no fear of the friend you be- 
trayed? Had you no conception of the 
terrible account he might exact from you 
when he returned? And me# Did you 
imagine that mere hunger and cold would 
drive me to you for warmth and food? 
You fancied that one slight, one mistake, 
brought about by you know what deceit- 
ful appearances, had alienated me from 
him you called friend—him I should have 
called husband. You did not know—how 
should you know?—the strength of a girl’s 
first love. You see how weak your calcu- 
lations were; yet you have won. When 
to-morrow dawns I shall be dead. 

“So, out of your thankfulness for this 
ending, do this one good office for me— 
write to Francisque. I know not where 
he is. My letters have remained unans- 
wered. ‘Tell him how mistaken he was 
—how those semblances which deceived 
him belied me; but, I pray you, in such a 
manner as shall prevent any harm com- 
ing to poor Eugene. He could not help 
that, at all events; and I would rather 
Francisque should continue to think of 
me dead what he thought of me living, 
than that Eugene should suffer through 
me, These are the last lines I shall wnte, 
Do this bidding if you would atone—if 
you have any human impulse, 

“Reig LaGarps.” 


Marcus remained dreaming long and 
sadly before this vague, unhappy story of 
a life that had so nearly ended im self-de- 
struction. His pity for the girl he had 
saved increased in intensity as some old 
unaccountable hatred of her persecutor 
rose within him. 

“The scoundrel!” he muttered. 


“Al. 
ways the same! 


i ; Good men change, and 
die, and disap ar; he remains as ke ever 
was. He will prosper, and die insome 
palace, bought by infamy, with crowds of 
flattering friends around him to hide the 
visions of his past. But patienée—pa- 
tience. My turn may come at last; and 
this poor child shall hasten its coming.” 
At nightfall, he went up to Reine’s room. 
“he was expecting him, and welcomed his 
—_ rugged face with a warm, grateful 
smile. 
_ “Well. now. mv child. I must see what I 
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can ao tor you. Firstly, I nave your 
promise not to tempt Heaven again by 
such an attempt as that of the other 
night?” 

“Oh, sir, I should not have the courage 
now, had I the will! 1 promise.” 

And with a child’s gesture of confidence, 
she laid her hands in his. 

“But you must not starve, either, poor 
child! What can I do for you?” 

“I must leave this house,” she answered, 
hurriedly; “hide myself—go somewhere 
where nobody would dream of looking 
for me.” 

“Not twenty yet,and such danger to 
avoid!” said the broker, tenched by her 
pleading terror. “Of whom ean you be 
afraid? What have you done to have 
made such enemies?” 

“Oh, sir, nothing! 
derstand-——” 

“Let me understand,” said Marens, tak- 
ing her hand gently. “Tell me yourstory. 
I may be able to help you ina way you 
little foresee.” 

Reine refused at first, saying that other 
affairs than her own were bound up in the 
history of her life. But the broker plead- 
ed with such earnestness and patience, 
that she reflected he had perhaps earned 
the right to know her life. Her gratitude 
for the first friendly words she had heard 
for many months prompted such potent 
arguments in his favor, that she consented, 
and began inalow voice to fill in the 
vague outlines he had gleaned from the 
letter, 


But you cannot un- 


CHAPTER III, 
A GRISETTE’S STORY. 


“They say Iam a thorough Parisienne. 
Perhaps it is true; bat l am purely pro- 
han by birth. My poor father had 
been to Paris once, and never mentioned 
the place without horror. He thought a 

t was starving in every garret of the 

city, and the body of some deceived coun- 
try lass floating under every bridge. So, 
unlike most tenant-farmers of our days, 
he only aspired to make us—Engene an t 
me—simple, industrious country-folk, who 
would marry and grow old in the village 
where we were born. The village is Ar- 
ques, in Normandy. Perhaps you know 
it, sir; itis where Henry IV. fought his 
famous battle. Our farm was one of the 
dependencies of the Comte de Chayelles’ 
estate—the largest in the province. You 
must know that rustic as my father was 
in ideas, his education was a good middle- 
class one, and fitted him for society—even 
for that of his fastidious landlord. So he 
shot over the estate often with the Comte, 
who would come in, now and then, and 
take luncheon with us. ‘The Comte was 
then fifty-two or three, and I thirteen or 
fourteen at the most. 

“Eugene was the great sorrow of our 
life. At twenty-two, he was utterly idle, 
worse than idle—drank, and gamed, and 
nourished a violent hatred for what he 
ealled the ‘Aristos’ on all kinds of incen- 
diary pamphlets and papers, smuggled 
into Dieppe from England. This would 
have remained a family grief; but at the 
date of which I speak. a man_ born in the 
village, who had left for the army, six or 
seven years before, returned, and began 
to fomentaspecies of small civil war, 
influencing idle, envious natures, like that 
of Eugene, with highly-colored pictures of 
the orgies he had seen in noble houses, 
the official corruption he had witnessed— 
and beside them, misery and starvation 
—in that city of palaces, Paris! You may 
imagine what an influence such a com- 

vanion had on Eugene. He was constant- 

ly with his new friend; constantly listen- 
ing to scandalous stories about the Comte 
de Chayolles, which the soldier had picked 
up, goodness knows how,in Paris. And 
then, when the Comte’s name was men- 
tioned at home, Eugene would sneer, and 
mutter that ‘our patrician pets were not 
all very respectable members of society; 
that he knew of several blots on the ’scut- 
cheon we were all kneeling to; and auger 
the advent of a coming reckoning. 

“Whenever he burst out in this wild 
fashion, my father would send me out of 
the room, and argue gently with the rep- 
robate—for reprobate Eugene became in 
a month or two after his Parisian friend s 
arrival. He played high, lust enormously, 
and the creditors came to my father. In 
ayear, he almost ruined us. The crops 
had been bad,and he was a thousand 
times more costly than blight or frost. 
My father was meditating the abandon- 
ment of his farm, or, at any rate, the un- 
der-letting of half the land belonging to 
it, when Eugene crowned his career by 
committing a scandal that rang through 
the country for a fortnight afterwards. 

“I was learning lessons for the morrow 
one day,in the shade of a long avenue 
that divided our land from the Chayolles 
estate. Deep, angry voices broke sudden- 
lyin on my mastering of Lamartine’s 
hymns. I stopped to listen; the voices 
were those of Eugene and the Comte de 
Chayolles. 

+ “*Pake care, Comte de Chayolles!’ Eu- 
gene was saying, menacingly; ‘I can 
force you to eatevery one of your big 
words,’ 

+ “You! answered the Comte. ‘I know 





not your meaning, Dut mine ls plain. L 
have noticed you lurking round the cha- 
teau for some time past. I have said 
nothing until to-day, out of regard for the 
father you have ruined, and are likely to 
dishonor. Itseems you have mistaken 
my indulgence for fear—of what, lam 
ignorant. Let me set you right. I forbid 
you to enter the park again, and shall 
give orders to the keepers to treat you as 
a trespasser, whenever you infiinge this 
command. Now, go!’ 

“I had risen, and could see the Comte 
continue his walk calmly. Eugene looked 
after him, and cried, ‘l’UL bring one of 
your own blue blood for your lacqueys to 
shoot at, one of these days!’ 

“The Comte started, turned fiercely; 
but Kugene had darted in amongst tue 
trees in the avenue, and was out of sight. 

“That night, while we were sleeping, 
Eugene and his boon companion leit the 
village for Paris; and we heard on the 
morrow that the chateau had heen en- 
tered, and important family documents 
belonging to the Comte carried off—by 
whom it was only to easy to divine. This 
blow killed my poor father. He died two 
months after Eugene’s disappearance, 
ruined and broken-hearted, though the 
Comte had mercifully stopped all pursuit 
of the runaways. Indeed, he seemed 
really to wish to suppress all traces of the 
crime, made light of it tothe detectives 
and officials who came from Dieppe, and 
never meutioned his despoilers save as 
‘Monsieur’ Eugene Lagarde, ‘Monsieur’ 
Choquard—a delicacy L was alone to ap- 
preciate. 

“I should have been almost without re- 
sources when my father died—his debts 
had swallowed up the little money ob- 
tained by the sale of furniture, farm im- 
plements, etc.—had not the Comte come 
forward, and offered to educate me under 
his own roof. He was childless, and said 
that our family was the only one in which 
he felt himselt welcomed and at home. 
Iwas not six months at the chateau be- 
fore the Comte formally adopted me, ask- 
ing me nothing in return but to love him 
a little, and leave him as late as possible. 
During six years his kindness never abat- 
ed one moment. 1 was completely free to 
go wherever a rather wild fancy led me. 
‘he park hac no boundaries for me; the 
sun-dial no warning shadow. If *Made- 
moiselle’ was away at dinner time, the 
Comte took a book, and waited for me; 
never failing to greet the truant when she 
appeared, with, ‘it is not late—why hurry? 
You’re not in a convent, child; come home 
when you're tired, that’s all L want,’ 

“But Lsaw that my father’s—I always 
gave him that name-—dislike of Eugene 
increased rapidly during the last three 
years of our stay at the chateau. He re- 
ceived letters from Paris—one or two, I 
thought, were in my brother’s handwrit- 
ing—and after reading them his features 
would contract, and he would speak _bit- 
terly of the vicious, undutiful lad, who 
had killed his father, and given no sign 
of regret and repentance to the sister he 
had made an orphan. 

“One day. I asked him boldly what he 
knew of Eugene; whether my brother 
still lived the same life; whether he had 
fallen lower, or amended. 

“*Reine,’ he returned, sternly, ‘the boy 
is lost to you and all honest men. Forget 
him, as he has forgotten you. I shall not 
remember your relationship. If he crosses 
my path, it will be the worse for him. I 
shall have no pity, | warn you. You can 
say nothing in his behalf. I shall never 
listen to any pleas put forward for him, 
no matter by whom they are made.’ 

“And there came into hiseyes the ex- 
pression of steady hatred and obstinate 
pride [had seen them take years ago, 
when they looked for the last time on Ku- 
gene’s retreating figure. I never spoke 
of my brother again. I felt that, were 
circumstances to renew the broken tie of 
kindred between my brother and myself, 
I must decide for brother or father alone 
—I should not be able to reconcile the two 
duties. Ah! I did not know how soon the 
choice would have to be made. 

“We had paid short visits to Paris sev- 
eral times during the preceding years; 
but I was not formally introduced to the 
Comte’s circle of acquaintance until 
about eighteen months ago. It was then 
that I met Francisque Carayon, a young 
officer of the Chasseurs d’ Atrique, whom 
the Comte regarded almost as a son.” 

Here Reine’s voice faltered, and tears 
welled in her soft gray eyes. Aftera 
pause, she continued: 

“Captain Carayon was not rich—at 
least from the pointof view of a great 
territorial proprietor, like the Comte de 
Chayolles; but, in his own opinion, the 
small fortune left to him by his father, 
joined to the pay of a cavalry officer, was 
enough for pleasure, enough for ambition. 
I cannot describe the intiuence that drew 
us together. We met frequently. The 
Comte saw with pleasure our growing in- 
timacy, and we were affianced, when the 
greatest misfortune of my life befell me. 

“As I passed out of the hotel with Fran- 
cisque, to take our morning ride, I had 
often noticed an ill-dressed, slouching fig- 
ure watching the house curiously. He 
glanced at me witha leer once. or twice. 
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ana Lavertéd my gaze, shuddering. ‘There 
were rémains of beauty in the man’s face, 
but its general aspect was one of savage 
pride and envy; the lips looked distorted; 
the eyes satiated and yet hungry; the fore- 
head was traversed by premature wrin- 
kles, and surmounted by short, crisp curls, 
rapidly becoming gray. The watcher was 
dressed with that ostentatious disregard 
of accepted rules, that proclaims a nature 
at war with society and all its laws and 
sovereign representatives. One day I 
stopped my horse as I was entering the 
courtyard, stooped, and offered the man a 
piece of silver. He waved a refusal ab- 
ruptly, and muttered, in alow,angry voice, 
‘No, no; not kere, Mademoiselle Reine de 
Chayolles! 

“1 bad never taken my guardian's 
name, and the words surprised me, But 
what haunted me most was the voice that 
spoke them; and it was with something 
like a fanciful presentimen¢ that 1 heard, 
two days after, that a man, waiting at the 
porter’s lodge, insisted on seeing me. I 
went down. 
my alms. Ile raised his cap, pushed back 
his hair, and, ere he spoke, 1 recognized 
my brother, 

“‘Is Miss de Chayolles disengaged?’ he 
inquired, ironically. 

“‘Hush! I said, taking him by the arm, 
‘Come into the street; we shall be freer 
there.’ 

“He obeyed, and in a moment we were 
walking side by side toward the Tuileries 
gardens, 

“Oh, Eugene, what has become of you?’ 
T asked, tremulously, for the shock had 
moved me like a sudden plunge into icy 
water. 

“*Ay, I'm not so creditable an escort as 
that pink and white puppet on the bay 
mare who trots about with you in the 
morning.’ 

“I did not mean that, you know, Eu- 
gene. What have you been doing?’ 

“Starving, drinking, playing, plotting. 
What would you have a penniless scamp 
do in this city of palaces and hovels? 
You haven't been starving much, eh?’ 

“The tonewas mocking; but L fancied 
there was aring of kindly interest in it, 
for all that. We were still near the Com- 
te de Chayolles’ hotel, and Iwas fearful 
of being recognized by a servant or visi- 
tor, so 1 said, ‘You are in danger here, Eu- 
gene. Iwill come and see you; mean- 
while, take this.’ 

“He accepted the proffered purse, and 
said, sourly, ‘I suppose I ought not to take 
his money; but I’ve not dined for weeks, 
and it’s always so much squeezed out of 
the parasites, after all. Ay, come and sec 
me. My gate-keeper isn’t in livery, but 
you sha’n't wait at the lodge.’ 

“I promised, and in a few moments we 
parted. 

“I saw him frequently after that, mon- 
sieur, stealing out veiled whenever I fan- 
cied I should not be missed at home, He 
had grown more morose and intractable 
than ever; but, in spite of his rough sar- 
casms, his violence when the Comte'or 
Francisque were spoken of, I felt that I 
was the one creature in the world whose 
death he would mourn, 

“A month or two before this the Comte 
had become acquainted with Miss Juliet 
Summerson and ker mother, fashionable 
Americans, who gave better balls than 
the Russian ambassador, and who knew 
more people than Alexandre Dumas, Juli- 
et had that pale, delicate beauty which 
seems to announce ataint of negro blood. 
Her face isso perfect as to elicit some- 
thing like an undisguised murmur of ad- 
nfiration when she enters a room; so per- 
fect as to become almost irksome and dis- 
quieting. She became, not exactly my 
friend—I don’t think she could have a 
woman friend—but my companion, and, 
in some degree, my counsellor; for a girl 
will always ask for important advice, 
which she never follows, at her first en- 
gasement. Not long after Juliet and I 

vecame acquainted, I was in sore need of 
advice, only I dared not ask for any. 
Suspicion was aroused,I thought. ‘The 
Comte would ask curiously where I had 
been, when I entered his room, flushed 
with my rapid walk to Eugene’s lodgings, 
half-erying, perhaps, at some new vio- 
lence or perverse theory of the scape- 
grace I was trying vainly to reclaim. 
Juliet would embarrass me by remarking 
that Iwalked too much. Only M. de 
Boisrobert—he was Francisque’s most in- 
timate friend, and, of course, often with 
us—seemed discreet, and pained by the 
confusion I could not hide. Even Fran- 
cisque became distrustful, and questioned 
me closely once or twice. I felt falling 
away from them all—to lean upon one I 
did not know, could not love, dared not 
trust. I felt like Cinderella at cock-crow. 
All my festal finery was fading. The 
poor village girl had played the princess 
for one brief night, and must now put on 
again the homespun that befitted her best 
—leave the throne she had usurped, for 
the garret that was her due. 1 under- 
stood Eugene's bitterness then, if I did 
not share it. 

“My position grew more and more irk- 
some as the weeks passed; it was becoim- 
ing intolerable, when an event that de- 
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claed my future tate put an end to the 
slow torture. 

“I left the dinner-table rather early ona 
evening, alleging a headache as_ pretext, 
Eugene had sent me a note in the after. 
noon, begging me to see him that night, 
as he was ill and penniless. The Comte 
bade me send for a doctor, if my indispo- 
sition resisted sleep; and Juliet (she was 
staying with us at the time) suggested that 
‘I really tived myself too much.’ Fran- 
= looked strangely grave and trou- 

ed. 

“I locked my bedroom door, crept ont 
of the house unnoticed, and found a cab 
at the corner of the street. I remembered 
afterwards that another cabman, whom I 
hailed, repiied that he hud been waiting 


there nearly two hours fora ‘party of 
swells who were dining hard by.’ 

“Eugene was not seriously ill; but rheu- 
matism increased by negligence, and the 
hazards of his lawless life, kept him a 
eo Suffering had softened hima 

ittle. 

“Oh, here you are, Duchess!’"—he de- 
rided my noble friends by that pseu- 
donym, ‘Independence is all very well; 
but, hang it, it’s pleasant to have some 
one to talk to when one’s laid by the heels 
like this. That stupid concierge wouldn't 
even fetch me some hot water, because [ 
owe her ten francs!’ 

“‘Eugene, dear, [must go directly, I 
said, when he had mixed himself a tum- 
vier full of hot water and brandy; ‘they 
think Iam in my room sleeping.’ 

“‘And that baby-faced Captain will be 
wanting you to sing mawkish duets with 
him. Ah, Reine, if he were here in my 
place, how long would you remain?’ 

“*Perhaps I should not have come at all. 
Don't talk about him; he shall never 


stand between us——’ 
“*On your oath?’ 
“On my oath. There, be good; and 


don’t go out again until I come.’ 
“He kissed me kindly, and I hurried 
awiy. 

“There was arustle of drapery on the 
stairs. I saw a woman, whose face I 
have seen constantly since that evening, 
anda young man get into a cab at the 
door, and drive rapidly in the direction of 
the Tuileries. I went home with a name- 
less fear in my heart. 

“Late that night my maid brought me 
a note, scratched in pencil. It was from 
Francisque, and ran as follows:— 


“‘Reine, you have deceived me, tor 
what purpose Iknow not. I followed 
you this evening, guided by a creature 
jealousy made me mad, reckless enough 
to emp to you to your lover's 
home. Why not have told me? Was it 
fortune you needed?—mine was, and re- 
mains, at your disposal. The position, 
the seeming degradation, of him you have 
chosen, sadden me unutterably; but it is 
the deceit that pains me—so cold and 
grasping a cupidity in one so young! I 
will not dwell upon what this rer 
means for me—my iife broken, my fait 
in honest eyes and innocent smiles wrecked 
forever! i will only ask you to let me 
help you in the life you have chosen in 
any way that does not compel us to meet, 
and to believe that I forgive you. Clement 
de Boisrobert will help you in everything 
necessary to your happiness and well-be- 
ing. Trust him as you would trust your 
friend, 

“<TPRancisqug CaRrayoy.’ 


“Can I describe the scene of utter loneli- 
ness and misery that fell upon me? Every 
one abandoned me then. The Comte went 
to his chateau, leaving me a note, in which 
he bade me look upon myself as before— 
heiress to his fortune, and mistress, for the 
moment, of all he would have endowed me 
with on my marriage with Francisque— 
six thousand a year, I was told. I wrote 
to Francisque and to him, telling them I 
could not explain my conduct, and that I 
was resigned to suffer their interpreta- 
tions until some unforseen event should 
undeceive them. ‘Then I appealed to 
Clement. I had elected to earn my bread, 
as Ishould have done after my father’s 
death. Clement obtained this apartment 
in a house where, he said, a young girl 
would be safe and well cared for. It was 
not until I had been several weeks in the 
house that I recognized in Madame Mi- 
chon, the woman I had seen with Fran- 
cisque on the staircase of Eugene’s house. 
Clement ridiculed the idea, and I aban- 
doned it for atime; but now my suspi- 
cions are confirmed. 

“So I commenced a grisette’s life. Eu- 
gene had recovered, and was working a 
little; and—who knows?—I might have 
lived honorably in peace, if they had only 
Jet me!” 
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CIIAPTER IY. 
A GRISETTE’S STORY CONTINUED. 


“I have told you it was Clement de Bois- 
robert who brought me here. I wanted 
to live as asimple work-girl, because, in 
my heart, 1 felt fully that my easy, arti- 
ficial existence as the Comte de Chayolles’ 
adopted daughter was at an end, and 
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THE ALBION. 














never for one moment regrettea 1s 1uxu- 
vies and relinements; but I confess 1 had 
imagined a brighter home than that which 
Francisque’s friend found for me. The 
rooms were poorer and more desolate 
than those of our farm laborers at Arques; 
the furniture was old and scanty. Clement 
seemed to have forgotten everything save 
the absolute necessities of a pauper’s life; 
and yet the few deal boards and rusty 
ironwork he had procured swallowed up 
more than half the small sum J had ob- 
tained by the sale of the trinkets and 
nicknacks my father had left me. I could 
not, I would not murmur, however, I had 
chosen my own path, and would not be 
disappointed at not finding it paved with 
rose-leaves at the outset. So my face was 
serene when Clement came on the morrow 
of my installation, to hold what he called 
a committee of ways and means. 

“We summed tp my accomplishments; 
they were neither fewnormean. Madcap 
as i had been at the chateau, my masters 
had succeeded in tilling my head and oc- 
eupying my hands with at least as many 
pretty futilities as compose the stock of 
, ape of most ‘tinished’ young la- 
ches, 

“*But,’ said Clement, ‘teaching won't do. 
You would want references—all kinds of 
guarantees forthat. And who isto fur- 
uish them? A young man’s recommenda- 
tion would seandalize; otherwise, I should, 
of course, be at your service. You would 
not care to appeal to the Comte’s friends, 
I suppose? Few of them, I am afraid, are 
sufficiently charitable to attribute this 
change in your life to anything short of a 
«crime on your part. Besides, you have 
heard what haughty masters former 
friends make. You would not endure the 
servitude a month.’ 

“All this was not consolatory; and I be- 
gan to see my future in very black colors. 
Clement reassured me somewhat. 

“*T can get you work, he said, ‘in a few 
weeks. Itis not very well paid,as you 
know. But until it is procured, and when- 
ever it fails, let me pray you to use my 
purse as though it were a brother's.’ 

“I refused emphatically then and al- 
ways, 

“My little stock of money was exhaust- 
ed very soon. Clement and Mrs. Michon 
brouglit me a few orders now and _ then; 
but, though I worked well and rapidly, 1 
never seemed to give satisfaction. My 
two intermediaries were always telling me 
of complaints made, of orders withdrawn, 
and prices lowered. Miss Summerson 
called with a young Englishman once or 
twice, and brought me some valuable lace 
to be repaired. Her wondering, child- 
like sympathy made those visits like short 
flashes of sunshine. Not that Juliet was 
particularly encouraging. She would 
dwell upon the Comte’s settled anger (as 
if Tcould ever return to him now), and 
speak with painful certainty of my eter- 
nal separation from Francisque. And, 
mad as you may think it, I could not get 
myseli to think of us two as separated. 


even momentarily. She had news from 
Algeria, but the tidings hurt me so, I 
could not but believe that she wished to 
eure me of all loving regrets by making 
them known. Francisque was at every 
one of the Governor’s balls, and had 
fought a duel about a native dancing girl. 
Such was the account she gave. After 
her second visit, Juliet never came again, 
and the work I was to do for her was left 
in my hands, as you saw it this morning. 

“And now I needed the poorest pittance, 
the roughest work, so that it yielded me 
bread and fuel. Four months after leav- 
ing the Comte’s house, Lknew what hun- 
ger meant—knew the real prosaic misery 
I had cried over, then forgotten, when re- 
flected in my girlish novels. It wasa 
terrible time. Ll was so new to poverty, 
that its lightest necessities shocked and 
humiliated me. It was an agony to ask 
that woman below to intercede for me 
with the landlord. It was a poignant 
shame to give her paltry things to pledge 
for afew franes. And whenthere came, 
one evening, a knock at my door, and Eu- 
gene entered, better dressed and smiling, 
1 flew to him without hesitation, and 
begged to be taken away from this; any- 
where, so that I might work with him, 
speak with him, and feel less utterly 
alone. 

“But he was going. 
bid good-bye. ; 

“Come, come, child,’ he said, in his old 
skeptical fashion, ‘things are not so bad 
with you. It’s the vapors you caught 
among your dukes and countesses. They 
are plaguey out of ee in a garret!’ 

And then, looking round the bare room, 
he added, more seriously, ‘But yours 18 a 
arret, witha vengeance! Why, what 
Sos you been doing—is your work good 
for nothing?’ 

“I showed him achild’s frock I was 
embroidering; it was one of the best 
pieces of work. Madame Michon found 
it for me. 

“This is alll can do, It cost me five 
days’ labor, and they will not give me 
more than four franes for it.’ 

“‘Why, who is robbing you in this way? 
Swindlers as the shopkeepers all are, 
there’s not one in Paria who wouldn’t give 
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niteen francs for a thing like this, and be 
glad of the bargain.’ 

“I told him what Mrs. Michon said, and 
he drew along whistling breath. 

“Oh! the swindlers are nearer home, 
then! Well, never mind, Reine. I am go- 
ing into the country—got a capital post 
through a friend of mine—a big swell, 
like your red and white captain. I shall 
make a heap of money. Who knows!— 
the prodigal may come back respectable. 
Here, take this, child, and have nothing 
more to do with the old hag down stairs. 
I'll send you some more in a week or two. 
Your blackguard of a brother isn’t quite 
so forgetful as the noble Count, your ex- 
guardian.’ 

“He put several gold pieces in my hand, 
and went in a moment, without further 
explanation.” 


CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSION OF THK GRISETTE'S STORY. 


“I have not seen him since. I have not 
heard of him. He would not have forgot- 
ten his promise, poor fellow. Poor tfel- 
low! he must have fallen among bad com- 
panions again, and lost the post he spoke 
of. One week of regular work would al- 
ways seem to Eugene like an absolution 
of years of idleness, past and future. I 
dared not ask M. de Boisrobert to inquire 
about him; I was fearful of compromis- 
ing Eugene’s safety, for Clement was too 
intimate with the Comte not to be my 
brother’s enemy; and other circumstances 
were occurring that rendered me disin- 
clined to appeal to Francisque’s friend on 
any account. 

“He came nearly every day. My poor 
home seemed fuil of his presence, his 
scents, his soft, effeminate pu of garb 
and manner. I felt as though I were 
falling into his power—how | could not 
say. Materially I was free; I had never 
consented to accept monetary help from 
him. But, indirectly, my dependence on 
him seemed to grow more complete, more 
unalterable at every visit he made, at 
every effort of mine to put my power of 
work to profit. He would tell me of a 
shop where I might find employment,send 
for the work himself, and arrange the 
tariff according to which I was to be re- 
munerated—and I felt hopeless. He was 
so generous and diligent, I could not bid 
him leave me to myself. I knew no one. 
I never saw my employers; they were all 
acquaintances of his. And when he was 
not near, I felt no less than that there was 
some one between me and the outer world; 
that, like a princess or| a prisoner, ofti- 
cious hands intercepted mly every gift, my 
every piece of coin, the work I gave and 
the wage I received; so that mine were as 
useless for such purposes as any that 
wear the iron gyves of captivity, the 
golden fetters of etiquette. Mdme. Mi- 
chon was his deputy. Icduld not escape 
her. Her identity with the woman who 
had guided Francisque to Eugene’s lodg- 
ings had been made clear to me some 
time before, but I could do nothing to rid 
myself of her. I owed hermoney! 1 was 
ignorant, shamefully ignorant, Eugene 
said; and during the first few months, 
all the duties of my little household had 
to be performed by her. I had not al- 
ways enough to pay her the five francs 
she claimed; and, latterly, the debt in- 
creased with terrible rapidity. And then, 
bit by bit, | gave her to pledge trinkets, 
clothes, furniture—poor enough in my 
own estimation, but nearly worthless, it 
appeared, in that of the pawnbrokers; for 
1 - peri think I ever received half what I 
expected from any deposit made by 
Mdme. Michon. But she was a lesser 
trouble. My days and nights were haunt- 
ed by the foreshadowing of an evil that 
seemed to grow hourly; that made me re- 
coil instinctively whenever my one visitor, 
M. de Boisrobert’s name was spoken—and 
spoken it was incessantly by Mdme. Mi- 
chon, for what purpose I dared not ex- 
amine. I am now speaking of two or 
three months ago. Clement’s manner to- 
wards me had changed gradually. He 
no longer spoke of Francisque. The 
frank, brotherly bearing of the first 
months had disappeared; and in its stead, 
I noticed a furtive study of my ways 
ph words, a tenderer, more embarrassed 
demeanor—a mixture of caution and lover- 
like favor, that bred in me a distrust far 
deeper and more painful than that with 
which most girls watch the actions of a 
man who may propose, and can obtain 
nothing by so doing. At last, I broke si- 
lence—I could bear this half-spoken court- 
ship no longer. 

“*M. Clement, said I, one morning, 
‘you will understand me, will you not?— 
understand, | mean, that, ungracious as 
my words will seem, the feeling that dic- 
tates them is not unkindly, not ungrateful? 
I am quite alone, you know; at the merey 
of any one who chooses to gossip about 
me. Would it not be better for my chances 
of escaping from neighborly inuendoes, 
that my only visitor should not come so 
often?’ 

“I tried to speak lightly and smilingly. 
Clement was not at all deceived by the 
affectation, but looked intently at me, and 
answered, seriously, ‘Il foresaw this. J 

















Knew that, some day, I should be asked 
to break the slight bo1ds that linked our 
lives together. Goforth and leave you! 
Oh, Reine, are you blind?’ 

“His head drooped forward on his 
hand,his voice was shaken; but yet I knew 
not why I could not help inwardly eriti- 
cising the tone an gesture, studying them 
as I would those of acomedian at his 
debut. There was some hardness in my 
voice as I spoke. 

“I can’t guess your meaning, M. de 
Boisrobert. What Lask is very simple. 
Iam sorry it hurts youto comply. But 
it is not pleasant or profitable to have my 
name bandied about, among all the ser- 
vant girls and concierges of the street, in 
conjunction with yours?’ 

“‘Is mine so repulsive, then? Reine, I 
fancied I dared to hope, that it might 
have grown somewhat dear to you, 
during these last months. Friendship, 
honor, perhaps, stand between us—again 
and again I have said this to myself, to 
stay the promptings of my heart; but 
friendship, honor, are nothing to me now? 
Love has made me forget the very mean- 
ing of the words. Reine, listen—you shall 
listen tome! LIlove you—you must not 
make me go!” 

“He started up and seized my hand. I 
drew it away quickly. Even then, his 
eyes were forced on me with a calculating 
expression, that belied the fervor of his 
manner and words. 

“‘Reine, willyou not answer me?’ he 
pleaded. 

“Answer you! Do you need an an- 
swer? Isnot what your own conscience 
says of you enough? False to your friend, 
ungenerous to me, who trusted you for 
his sake, what else can I say?’ 

“He raised his head quickly; an evil 
curve came to his mouth. 

“And you have no pity for the love that 
was the cause of it all? Francisque is 
not pledged to you. He will not return 
for years; he will never see your face 
again if he can helpit! I have told you— 
ag have heard from other sources—how 

e is endeavoring to console himself at 
Algiers. Is it, then, such black treason 
to speak to youof my love? You are 
alone—your life is hard and desolate. I 
would take you from it, and restore you 
to the rank you have fallenfrom. Is that 
80 ungenerous?’ 

“*Francisque bade you watch over me. 
That meant he did not hold himself free, 
and that he trusted you. For the rest, my 
real natural condition is my present one, 
and you should know me well enough to 
be certain that material comforts and re- 
finements are the last things that would 
influence my decision! Let us say good- 
bye. Iam sorry to have lost a friend; I 
am doubtful whether I have really gained 
a lover!’ 

“1 could not resist the impulse to sa 
this. His pleas had been put forth wit 
such self-possession and labored casnistry, 
that I felt half ashamed to seem to be- 
lieve them implicitly. My last words 
had a strange etfect. lie stepped forward 
to where I was sitting, and looked down 
at me coldly, caving, in a sharp, metallic 
voice, utterly unlike that of his former 
speech, ‘So you doubt my veracity. Good! 
that simplities my Bm I prefer to speak 
plainly to you, Mdlle. Lagarde. From 
what i have learned of your character, I 
believe you to be rather more open to 
plain common sense than studied senti- 
ment; and after having paid homage to 
your sex by a preliminary employment of 
the latter means, I am glad to turn to the 
former, which we both understand, and 
with which I, at least, am more at home. 

“His manner was easy and assured. I’ 
could scarcely identify this cool, thin- 
voiced cynic with the light-hearted, good 
fellow I had been wont to regard as an 
amusing partner for the cotillon in the old 
days of my glory. 

“He continued, quietly; ‘In spite of the 
harsh things you have just said of me, I 
still respectfully press my suit. Do not 
answer hastily; listen first. You are friend- 
less; 1 have good reason to know that even 
the honest old lady down stairs would not 
hesitate between us two. I have inquired 
into your chances for the future; they are 
not brilliant. The houses where you have 
had dealings mighttake your work, but 
only on my recommendation; not that the 
work is ill-done, but, you see, they are 
under obligation to me, and you can 
scarcely make it worth their while to of- 
fend me. I think your resources are 
nearly at an end, and you are indebted 
to Mdme. Michon—nota very mild or 
tractable creditor—and owe a considerable 
sum to your landlord, Francisque will 
never return, and, under the present cir- 
cumstances, nothing is more unlikely than 
that the Comte will open his arms to wel- 
come the prodigal back. So much for 
your future—alone. Here is another pic- 
ture: A name well known and honorable; 
a fortune sufficient for all modern wants; 
society, consisting of the wisest, wittiest, 
fairest, richest men and women in Paris: 
and areconciliation with your guardian, 
with all its consequent privileges and 
emoluments! Itis a pact for our mutual 
benefit that I propose to you. Facts have 
come to my knowledge that, communicat- 
ed to the Comte de Chavolles, will secure 





“4 
pn AS my wife, you will be reinstated 
in ycur old position, but only as my wife. 
This is all 1 have to stay. I leave you to 
choose. The alternatives are simple, as 
you see. Which shall it be—wealth, honor 
—or poverty, and perhaps shame?’ 

“I was too much shocked to answer. 
His speech was like the buzz of wasps in 
my ears. No word sounded distinct, but 
I had a painfully clear sense of the pur- 
port of the sentences. I awoke in a min- 
ute. 

“Leave me, sir!’ I exclaimed. ‘You 
dared not propose this to me, seriously! 
It is some mean mockery! But go, and be 
sure your friend shall know of what his 
trust has brought upon me!’ 

“Shall he? Do you think the informa- 
tion will win him to you?’ Your name is 
eternally stained. It is known all over 
the neighborhood that I engaged these 
rooms for you, and have visited you every 
day for the last six months. You may 
surmise what conclusions are drawn from 
these facts.’ 

“I fell into a chair, crying, I was so 
helpless; and what he said was so true! 
But I would not have him take my tears 
as signs of weakness,so I rose again quick- 
ly, and said, “Go, go!—or 1 shall leave 
this place never to return!’ 

“He saw that I would not hesitate to 
fulfil my threat, and said, soothingly, pre- 
paring to go, “'here—you will think over 
the matter more calmly. You know my 
address; I shall be at your service when- 
ever you choose to send for me.’ 

“And with that, he left. 

“Let me hurry along my life after that. 
It was a succession of slow, petty tortures, 
contrived with all the obstinacy of heart- 
less man, all the ingenuity of a degraded 
woman. Mdme. Michon was openly m 
enemy from that day. She demanded the 
money I owed her three and four times a 
day, She took possession, as ‘guarantees,’ 
she said, of nearly all the little furniture 
remaining in my rooms. She refused help 
in all my efforts to procure work—nay, 
followed me, I found, to the places where 
Ihad been soliciting employment, and 
traduced mein my absence. You know 
the upshot. I had no one to aid and coun- 


sel me. Eugene had disappeared, and 
when, at last, my pride was broken, and I 
wrote appealingly to the Comte, my letter 
remained unanswered. 

“I was alone, indeed! One day, when I 
had not eaten for twenty-four hours, tired 
out and despairing, I begged that char- 
coal of aneighbor, and so was led to tell 
you my story,” 


CHAPTER VI. 
CLEMENT DE BOISROBERT. 


Perhaps the latter part of Reme’s story 
would have been pH ata in even more 
tremulous tones than those to which the 
Jew broker listened, had she been able 
to see what forces were mustered against 
her below. The species of cupboard, with 
glass doors, in which M. and Mdme. Mi- 
ehon cooked, slept, and read their lod- 
gers’ letters and newspapers was illumin- 
ated by a gorgeous presence—that of the 
best-dressed man in Paris,as his friends 
averred, M. Clement de Boisrobert; The 
apparition in question, being gracious 
and benign in character, had deigned to 
disport his daint — in one of the 
concierge’s eat ttomed chairs, and 
converse quite freely in a way that said 
a good deal for the fusion of classes, as M. 
Michon remarked when he was politically 
inclined. Indeed, the dandy did not 
seem above making considerable use of 
his humble friends. 

“So it’s impossible to see her, Michon?” 
he said drumming the ends of his pearl- 
gray gloves on the dirty table before him. 

“Impossible, sir.” Mdme. Michon an- 
swered. “I don’t know what has come 
to that skinflint Marcus. He’s paid for 
her doctor and doctor’s stuff; and is wast- 
ing his time up there at her bedside as if 
he did not know what business meant.” 

“I suppose you don’t know anything 
more about him than you told me before?” 
said Clement, glancing shrewdly at the 
man and woman. 

They meng a hasty, meaning look; 
and Mdme. Michon, answered, readily, 
“Nothing more. He's a broker and bric- 
a-brac dealer—awfully close, and, I should 
say, rich as Croesus, to judge from the 
number of valuable things he’s always 
buying and selling.” 

“He does a little in my line, too,” put in 
Michon. “Lends money, you know—but 
only to gentlemen; nothing low—on mort- 
gages, promissory notes, and that kind of 
thing.” 

“Well, well; but the girl?” interrupted 
Clement. “No letters, 1 suppose” _ 

“None since the one you saw addressed 
to the Comte de Chayolles.” 

“Well, she must be looked after. You 
must not lose sight of her. Her rent is 
owing, and that will keep her here; and 
you, too, Mdme. Michon, put forward your 
claims stringently. The Jew’s mean, you 
say? So much the better. But if by any 
chance her debts should be paid, and she 
goes away, see where she moyes to. Use 
any means you like; but tind that out, and 
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jet me Know at the moment. ‘I'nut will do 
for the present. You go up to her, Mdme. 
Michon, when you can. See if she has 
been crying, or telling the old man any- 
thing. In short, turn her inside ont, as 
you know how to do.” 


Thereupon, the concierge’s guest ad- 
usted his cravat, rose, and, ascertaining 
y a sharp, comprehensive glance, that 

the coast was clear, sauntered out into 
the street,and made for his bachelor’s 
chambers in one of the most fashionable 
streets abutting on the boulevards. 

It was necessary to M. de Boisrobert's 

success that he should appear profession- 
less, an idler, a dandy, with no more seri- 
ous occupation in life than that of select- 
ing horses and menus, of keeping up with 
fashion in the matter of coats, and sacri- 
ficing to literature by losing no opportun- 
ity of affirming the supremacy of opera- 
boutfe. For M. de Boisrobert’s was that 
particularly Parisian industry described 
in insular parlance as “living on one’s 
wits,” and which might, perhaps, be more 
exactly defined as living on the absence of 
wits in others. Chevalier d’ Industrie had 
been whispered of him once or twice dur- 
ing the course of his chequered career; 
but the whisperers had generally been 
ruined, and fallen out of society, and so 
possessing few claims to general belief. 
The damage done by their calumnies to 
de Boisrobert’s reputation was certainly 
not great enough tobe apparent to an or- 
dinary observer. He lived within the 
eircle of the richest, proudest, and, it 
must be added, “fastest” patrician youths 
in Paris. 
He would talk of his age (he was not 
more than thirty-two) asa circumstance 
thut gave him the right to help a young- 
ster, whenever he could bestow advice, 
and keep his young friend’s exuberant 
spirits from overstepping the line where 
excess merges into vice. Thus he was 
popular, even though his best friend had 
the vaguest knowledge of his pedigree. 
Nobody knew whence he came. He had ap- 
peared in Paris,with a few letters of mtro- 
duction, tive or six years ago, and been re- 
ceived for the sake of his graces cf person 
and character, and the social qualities 
above hinted at, as what he gave himself 
out to be—the last descendant of a good 
old untitled stock, brought up in puritanic 
seclusion in the country, and possessed of 
some two thousand a year. Nor, though 
he played high, and professed an Orien- 
tally easy moral faith, had society been 
given any reason to regret the conterring 
of its unwritten passport to came and go 
unquestioned and unridiculed in the most 
select circles. 

The apartment which De Boisrobert en- 
tered, with the undetinable air of one who 
is at home, was just the place where such 
a member of society might be expected to 
reside. A soberly-dressed and rigid valet 
de chambre opened the door. Drawing- 
room and study were furnished comfort- 
ably and even richly, but without ostenta- 
tion oreffeminacy. The hbrary was well 
chosen and seemingly contained few of 
the flaming, yellow-bound novels that lit- 
tered the tables of most of De Boisrobert’s 
associates. Fencing-foils and pistols were 
pendant on the walls, which were further 
ornamented by one or two paintings of 
real value. It was altogether the interior 
ofa careful man,in easy circumstances, 
but spending his revenues prudently, and 
foreseeing the day when the Wy oe peed 
of outward appearance would be of ma- 
terial use to him in the arrangement of a 
profitable marriage. For French fathers- 
in-law are not favorably impressed by 
suitors who keep photographs of actress- 
es and horses, and have cigar-ashes on 
their mantiepieces. 

“There are two letters, sir.” said the 
valet, as Clement passed jnto his study. 

“Algerian postmark!” muttered the lat- 
ter, taking up the missives. “More love- 
sick elegies, | suppose.” 

The supposition was correct. As Clem- 
ent read, his lip curled contemptuously. 
Francisque complained of incurable ennui, 
spoke half-repentantly of bis hasty judg- 
ment of Reine, mc his friend to send 
news of her, watch over her, and see that 
her struggle with the world was softened 
to suit her weakness and inexperience. 

“What a baby thisis!” said Clement— 
“wavering as soon as he begins to puta 
dedision into execution. And I have to 
send him a budget of sympathetic non- 
sense about the girl!” 

He opened the remaining letter. It ap- 
peared to interest him more than the first, 
albeit it was brief and explicit, 


“Dear Clement,” it ran, “I should like to 
see you to-day. I have heard disquieting 
things about our interesting protegee. How 
far are they true# What has happened? 
This is the very worst moment she could 
have chosen to baulk us—the worst for 
us, I mean. The Comte seems to be grow- 
ing more dreamy and doting every day. 
Ihear from his housekeeper—that jewel 
of awoman mamma found for him-—that 
he is given to half-spoken complaints 
about ‘poor Reine’ and the present empti- 
ness of his life. It only needs an effort 
ou her part, and that void will be disagree- 
ably filled up by Mdme. Michon’s lodg- 
er, Whatis to be done? Must I consent 





to the awtul sacrifice you Know olf Come 
and confer with me. Matters are getting 
pressing, and——” 


At this point the reader was interrupted 
by his valet, who announced in a low 
tene,“Mr. Mervale. Shall I admit him, 
sir?” ? 

“Yes—since I am going out?” 

The subject of this hospitable remark 
entered, in boisterous, happy ignorance 
of the cireumstance to which he owed his 
admission. He would have needed a se- 
vere diplomatic training to suspect any- 
thing of the kind. Hints and inuendoes 
were lost on the careless, light-hearted 
Englishman, who liked de Boisrobert for 
the very qualities he himself lacked—for 
his caution, ingenuity, and foresight— 
never guessing, of course, what deep-laid 
plots these qualities served to further. 

“I say, old fellow, here’s fun for all of 
us! Nomore popping at dolls in shooting- 
galleries; no more fencing with buttons 
on the foils! 1 justcome from the Em- 
bass “Pad 

“The Embassy means his Britannic 
Majesty’s, I suppose?” 

“Of course. King William has turned 
hia back on your Benedetti. There will 
be war next week, my boy—all our peo- 
ple make sure of it.” 

“How unfortunate!” muttered Clement, 
in his teeth, “War! Then the Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique will be ordered home, and Fran- 
cisque with them!” 

And then he turned to Mervale, and 
said, indifferently, “Well, it’s time we 
took a turn across the Rhine. It doesn’t 
much matter to me—I’m_ not going to en- 
list; but there will be plenty of sight-see- 
ing for you.” 

“I hope it won’t break up our set,though,” 
said Mervale, reflectively. “There are 
pou here I should be awfully sorry to 

ose sight of.” 

“Who are they; I shall remain; so will 
most of the fellows you know.” 

“Oh, yes—I know; that’s always a com- 
fort,” returned Mervale, embarassed. 
“But there are others, you know; the— 
the Summersons, for instance.” 

“I knew it was coming, old fellow. You 
have not got over that yet. Well, you're 
not alone. She is splendidly handsome, 
‘pon my soul! And, between you and me, 
1 don’t think you would come in’ last, if 
all of us were to run for it.” 

“Do you mean that, De Boisrobert!” 
said Mervale, gladly. 

“I mean that, and nomore; so don’t sa 
I encouraged you, if you hang - yourself 
in despair one day, as your countryman, 
Guildford, did last year.” 


“Is there really any truih in all those 
rumors about the men she has jilted?” 
asked the Englishman, anxiously. 

“Truth! Ishould say so. But, mind 
you, nobody has yet traced the fault to 
er. Jilting isnot the word. Mad infatu- 

ation applied to her lovers would better 
describe the original cause of the 
tragedies of which she has been the 
central figure. The woman is so diaboli- 
cally beautiful, she can do any amount of 
mischief without ever wishing or knowing 
it. And now, if you'll excuse me, we'll go 
out,” he added after a pause. 

Mervale walked by his side dreamingly, 
lost in a lover’s Utopia. Nothing roused 
him, though there was enough stirring in 
the streets to interest him. Across the 
bridge, across the Place de la Concorde, 
under the fierce summer sun, that half 
melted the asphalte, and made a haze like 
golden dustin the Champs Elysees, the 
people poured up the Rue Royale to the 
Madeleine, talking loudly of the debates 
in the Corps Legislatif, just across the 
river, walking arm-in-arm and crying, “A 
Berlin! a Berlin!” with the vehement de- 
light of arace to whom military glory is 
dearer than peace and pleasure—dearer 
even than art, 

“This looks well,” said Clement as he 
bade good-bye to his friend, near Miss 
Summerson’s house. 

Trickster and traitor though he was, 
the man had yet some of the quick, enthu- 
siastic impulses of his race, and his heart 
leaped, and he longed to shout with the 
rest that excellent boast—“A Berlin!” 


—- 


CHAPTER VII. 
MISS SUMMERSON AT HOME. 


Miss Julict Summerson had been six 
years in France, and her accent had _re- 
tained nothing more than a slight piquant 
flavor of the Maryland dialect—a sharp- 
ness and originality that was not the least 
among her many charms, said the most 
impartial of her admirers, the rest con- 
sidering that French had hitherto been 
barbarously uttered by being pronounced 
by Parisians. 

She and her mother—a somnolent old 
lady, who, being nearly always changing 
her cap in a hurry, or dropping into pro- 
found sleep, will have little to do with 
this narrative—had come to Paris as the 
last stage of the Grand Tour, with excel- 
lent letters, and apparently, limitless pe- 
cuniary resources, They took a small 
hotel. and “received” twice a week, 





ut that which helped them into fash- 
ionable society more than introductions, 
ready money, and liberal hospitality, was 
the marvelous beauty of the daughter—a 
beauty, as Reine said, was positively dis- 
quieting in its perfection, and would have 
given to its possessor had she been bare- 
tooted and ina patched print dress, a 
power to work her will that the mistress 
of the Tuileries might have envied. Her 
face was creamy white, her eyes brown, 
and heavily shaded by dark lashes; the 
hair of acurious gold-red color, almost 
orange, was twisted into a loose knot be- 
hind, in a way that became fashionable in 
Paris a few weeks after her appearance, 
under the style of al’ Americaine. 

She had small hands and feet, the ex- 
tremities of acreole who could neither 
walk nor work. And over all this, a soft, 
subtle air that was neither child-like nor 
womanly, neither Parisian nor American, 
but rather Oriental, perverse, and pleasant 
to watch withal; witch-like, and yet gentle 
as Faustine’s manner may have been, 
because she knew, not what denial meant— 
because her tyranny had never yet been 
questioned. Once confronted with her, 
few men ever thought of inguiring into 
her antecedents, or discovering whether 
the vast mines in Colorado, of which she 
sometimes spoke,had any existence in 
reality. 

People accepted her at her own estima- 
tion, with regard to all these material 
details of her life and fortune; her face 
was undeniable, though her mines might 
not be; and gazing at that face, within 
reach of the slow glances of those unfath- 
omable brown eyes, Golconda itself be- 
came a secondary consideration. | 

But her Golconda was as real as her 
face, to judge from the evidences that be- 
strewed the home she had made for her- 
self. No garish splendor, no gilding, mar- 
ble consoles, statuary, reproductions, or 
Chinese curiosities, ‘The room into which 
the reader is introduced was well lit, hung 
with rose-colored draperies, meeting, tent- 
fashion, in the centre of the ceiling, deco- 
rated, where the silk is looped up against 
the walls, with aquarelles by famous mas- 
ters, medallions bought at Rome cr Flor- 
ence, and miniature relics dating from the 
middle ages. 

The furniture was in keeping with this 
style of mural ornamentation; scarcely an 
orthodox chair was to be found. There 
were settees, long, low couches, seats that 
looked like confused heaps of cushions, 
and, studding the floor at regular inter- 
vals, porcelain jars and pots containing 
flowers, whose rare, vivid, contrasting col- 
ors compensated for their lack of scent. 
Juliet said that one had no right to poison 
one’s friends on the pretext that one was 
fond of flowers. 

Here the Belle Americaine as all fash- 
ionable Paris called her, was lying list- 
lessly on a low couch at one of the broad 
bow-windows, Noone had ever discov- 
ered Juliet Summerson in an ungraceful 
attitude. She took easy statuesque poses 
naturally likea panther. She had never 
studied “deportment;” she would comb 
her hair in her dressing room as though 
it were the Salle des Marechaux, and the 
Court of France were watching her. 

The book fell to the ground as she 
made a movement to press a little lapis 
lazuli knob that soundeda gong in her 
lady’s-maid’s waiting-room, It was a new 
abstruse German work on archeology. Ju- 
liet never read poetry or fiction—at least, 
no more than was necessary for the pur- 
pose of conversation; that was why, by a 
simple unpretentious word or two, she 
would occasionally set right discusions on 
most scientific pots in which Solons from 
the Legislative Chamber and Crichtons 
from the Institute were losing themselves, 

The maid appeared and Juliet asked 
her, in the quiet, decisive tones her ser- 
vants were familiar with, “Was it not M. 
de Boisrobert whom I saw cross the court- 
yard a moment ago?” 

“Yes, miss; and | was bringing his name 
up when the bell rang.” 

Clement presented himself in a few mo- 
ments, and, shaking hands with Juliet, 
threw himself on to a settee, with a frank 
gesture of weariness and ill-humor, 

“What is amiss now?” inquired Juliet, 
with an amused expression. 

She habitually assumed atone of su- 
periority, with Clement—which fact did 
not at the present moment by any means 
lessen his vexation. 

“Oh, everything’s amiss! I’ve had one 
of your adorers for an hour, and that 
doesn’t conduce taastate of boisterous 
exhilaration. That Mervale has been 
raving about you to such a degree that I 
felt inclined to turn round upon him, and 
— your nose was snub and your teeth 

alse.” 

“It is a bore to listen to. I, of all peo- 
ple, should know how to sympathize with 
you. But what else?” 

“Oh, there’s this war! It will bring 
Carayon back upon us, and a deuce of a 
mess we shall be in then.” 

“Anything else?” said Julict, imper- 
turbably. 

“Well, what you heard about the girl 
is true. She did try to killherself the 
other night,and now she’s perfectly un- 
manageable,” =. 


' papers that expose his past life. A trial 
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“1 nat is the most serious item,” said Ju- 
liet. “I always warned you that you 
would find the little wax doll hard as iron 
and marble when brought to bay. Are 

you convinced now? ‘That likeness is use- 
ess. You must see to changing your tae« 
po Have you quite abandoned your 
ambition of making Mdlle. Lagarde 
Mdme. Boisrobert?” . m : 

“Well, yes; I think it is hopeless, thoug 
she must still be kept in sight.” en 

“Only for a short time, it you will adopt 
my plan.” 

“I will. But repeat the terms.” 

“One hundred thousand francs on my 
marriage with the Comte, and two hun- 
dred thousand more in payments spread 
over the space of eighteen months.” 

“You forget the Legion of Honor, and 
an appointment as sub-prefect a year after 
the event.” | 

“That is the convention. In return, you 
are silgnt on the subject of amy private 
affairs, and give your help with the old 
man, keeping Reine out of sight until tha 
marriage is a fact.” 

“Ay, that’s better,” said Clement, wear- 
iedly. “There is really nothing to be 
done with the girl.” 

“No; and yet the net was cleverly 
woven. I realiy halieved at first that idea 
of mine, leaving the laces with her in her 
pee would bring her into our power, 

ut fancy the girl choosing to starve rather 
than sell her benefactor’s property! It’s a 
piece of antique virtue; yon ought to 
put itin the Plutarch’s Lives of the future." 

“The old man is more valuable,” re« 
marked Clement, “But can you maka 
short work of the business? 1am aw. 
fully hard up. There will bea crash in 
my affairs if you are not rapid. That 
cursed ecarte hasn’t brought me in more 
than twenty pounds during the last 
month,” 

“Oh, my part will be promptly playgd!"* 

Juliet sat down at a little inlaid writing. 
table, wrote hurriedly for a few moments, 
and then said, “See here; this will bring 
him, and pave the way!” 


“Dear Comrz,— 
“This terrible war changes all our plans, 
Ifear we must quit Paris immediately, 
May I ask you,as a trusted friend, ia 
counsel and help me in all the business 
arrangements that have to be made be» 
fore we leave.” 


The note was dispatched by a messenger, 
“But,” objected Clement, “you will ba 
obliged to go, if he doesn’t come to “the 
point immediately.” 
“Bab! You know his infatuation; and 
I can extract a declaration in half an hour 
from a cooler lover than the Comte de 
Chayolles.” 
“But, still, if you failed?” / 
“I shall not fail. But if, however, you 
are bent a making impossible hypothe- 
ses, we will say that, in case of failure, we 
must descend to vulgarity, and use those 


for bigamy is not a bad sword of Da- 
mocles to hang over the old dotard’s 
head.” 
“Ay, but the papers?” grumbled Clem- 
ent. “You talk about using them with a 
woman’s usual lightness and bravery— 
when she is risking somebody else’s skin, 
I have not been able to even look at them. 
That hound, Lagarde, is just shrewd 
enough to keep the documents out of my 
clutches, but never had an idea of the 
purpose for which I wanted them.” 
“He knows nothing of his sister’s birth, 
then?” 
“Nothing. WheneverI have sounded 
him, he has stared blankly in my face.” 
“But how did you get the scent of the 
papers, if he is as secretive as you say?” 
“I have made use of a fellow named 
Choquard now and then; and more than 
a year ago, when this intelligent and more 
or less faithful retainer was incapacitated 
for active service by an attack of fever, I 
got hold of Lagarde, and soon found out 
that my new agent nourished a violent 
spite against my respectable friend, Comte 
de Chayolles. Of course, the fellow went 
under a nom de guerre. At last, in a tit of 
drunken confidence, he boasted of being 
able to humble the village tyrant of his 
youth by simply making known the ex- 
istence of documents casting shame on 
the noble house of Chayolles. I wormed 
out of him, when he was sober, and terri- 
fied at the possible consequences of his 
tipsy indiscretion, that these papers were 
a species of memoir or confession, written 
by the Comte—I suppose for posthumous 
publication—in which he states minutely 
the circumstances of his first unknown 
marriage with a country girl at Arques, 
wha was living when he espoused the 
lady the world knew as the Countess de 
Chayolles. One child was the issue of the 
secret marriage, and of her (it was a girl) 
rde informed me the Comte professed 
to have lost sight. You see, it was a pretty 
valuable secret for such a spendthrift to 
have got hold of—bigamy and abandon- 
ment of mother and child.” 
“But what made you connect Reine 
with all this?” ‘ 
“Everything. The conviction was pa- 
tent, She was born of an Arques woman, 
ZT found out that Madame Lacarde. hex 
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reat Or sol-aisant moter, Was away at 
Rouen, at the time of the birth, and re- 
turned with the baby, a few weeks old, to 
Arques. After that, the Comte was al- 
ways very familiar with his tenant’s fam- 
ily, and made an especial pet of Reine. 
She is unlike the old Lagarde in face and 
figure. Then that immediate adoption, 
and the insane passion felt for her by the 
old Comte, crowns one of the prettiest 
fabrics of circumstantial evidence that I 
have come across for years.” 

“Ay; you are right. It must be so. Only 
it is a remarkable circumstance that Eu- 
gene never had an inkling of the truth, 
and has not yet ventured to make the 
slightest use of his papers.” 

“Oh, he has a curious sort of respect for 
his mother and father, in spite of his lofty 
cynicism; and would never dream of sus- 
pecting them of any kind of trickery, 
such as must have been concocted to pass 
tbe girl off as their child. Lastly, he 
dares not show himself to the Comte. He 
imagines that a prosaic committal to the 
police might crush out his vengeance. It 
1s this police perspective, and a promise 
of certain peeuniary advantages, that I 
shall use to obtain the papers.” 

“The Comte de Chayolles is in the draw- 
ing-room,” announced a footman. 

“Show him up here.” And, turning to 
Clement when the man had left, Juliet 
added, “You withdraw for a few minutes. 
Don’t go; it will not last long, and I shall 
like to see you afterwards.” 

Clement raised the silk drapery at a 
spot with which-he seemed familiar, open- 
ed a door, and disappeared. 

The silken folds had not closed behind 
him, when the Comte de Chayolles en- 
tered. 

He was a tall, spare old man of sixty, 
ft -haired, bent, and apparently in ill- 

ealth; yet the firmness of the mouth, and 
a certain military decision of carriage, in- 
dicated a strength of character which 
neither age nor sickness had entirely brok- 
en. - 
There was little sternness in his face, 
however, as he came towards Juliet with 
outstretched hands and a trembling smile. 

She rose, with a simple air of respect, 
and motioned him to a seat beside her. 

“Is this true, Miss Summerson! Are you 
really going to leave us?” 

“There’s no help for it. What are two 
poor women to do here alone, in the midst 
of war? ‘There may be armies all around 
uk’, communications cut off, and we, who 
are tied to America by wisps of bank- 
notes and chains of dollars, would soon 
be reduced to starvation if afew mails 
were to miss consecutively.” 

“But, indeed, Miss Summerson, we can- 
not spare you. What do mails and bank- 
agents matter, as long as you have loving 
friends here?” 

“Ay, dear Comte, it is the friends that 
make me feel as though I were leaving 
home, foreign though 1 be. You have 
been so good to us.” 

And tears gathered in her eyes as she 
spoke. A blush came to the old man’s 
cheek, and he said, impulsively, “Yet, if I 
were but young again, to bid you stay in 
another fashion ?” 

Juliet called up a blush to her face, and 
bent her head timidly. 

“You might stay then; you might feel 
what sunlight you would take away with 
you, and so remain out of pity. But sun- 
ight at tifty! One has justtime to blink 
at it, and then all the lights of their life go 
out together!” 

Still the redness in her cheeks, and the 
drooping head, 

“Juliet,” said the old man, perplexity 
and glad, half-doubting surprise giving 
strange inflections to his voice, fitful ex- 
ame to his countenance,—“Juliet, I 

ave betrayed my folly,and you must 
hear me to the end now. Will you bear 
my name fora few short years? Will you 
be as the daughter I have lost, more than 
the wife the world would call you? I can 
have no other title than that of your hus- 
band to keep you at my side, and make 
your future fair as wealth and station can 
make it. Forgive me if I ask for that 
title. Again L say it will not be for long. 
You are rich in hfe andl am poor. Can 
you not spare me a year or twot” 

She placed her hand on his shoulder and 
said softly, “I will give my life, dear 
friend. Not froim pity, or charity, or re- 
spect—but love!” 

And she bent forward, and kissed him 
on the forehead. 

“Ah!” she cried, a quarter of an hour 
later, when the Comte had left. “Oh, Lam 
glad it’s over! The part of ap ingenue in 
maidenly confusion, et cetera,is one o£ 
the most fatiguing in all my range of 
characters.” 

“But how cleverly you did it!” said 
Clement. “Now to hasten the denvument.” 

“The documents must be destroyed. 
Suppose the girl were to hear of them? 
Where is Eugene Lagarde?” 

(' o be contiuued in our next.) 


A flash of lightning at Cheshire, Mass., 
tore holes in the ground all about a 
farmer and the cow he was milking, and 
then knocked both down, 











NEW MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE, 

The New Mexican is not extravagant m 
matters of architecture. He is not the 
man by temperament or inclination to 
quarry stone and shape it for a shelter 
when lighter material ean be found, and 
his chief aim in constructing his dwelling 
has apparently been to succeed with as 
little labor as possible. His feeble indo- 
lence was not likely to express itself in 
such robust edifices of rock assome of 
the hardier Indians have left onthe cliffs 
tocommemorate their former greatness. 
Had the sun always shone and the winds 
blown steadily from the south he would 
not have built atall; but favorable as the 
climate is, an vccasional tornadoin sum- 
merand the snows of winter made the 
erection of a house a painfully unavoida- 
ble necessity, Nature accommodated 
him, however, and, whichever site he 
chose, he hadto go no farther than the 
spot on which he stood for building ma- 
terials, The earth only needed mixirg 
with a little water and straw to make it 
adobe. Adobe, in point of fact, is mud, 
and by spreading it while it is moist over 
a rude inclosure, of logs or shaping it 
into bricks, it can be fashioned, without 
much labor or design, into a passably 
comfortable habitation, This was all 
that was necessary, and this was all that 
was done. 

If anything is calculated to make a 
traveler feel more homesick than a din- 
nerin arailway restaurant itis a collec- 
tion of these adobe houses. The prairie 
dog throws up a mound around his 
dwelling, shapeliness and purpose are 
visible in the nomadic Indian wigwam, 
the bamboo house of the South Sea Is- 
lander has its overlapping roof of palms, 
but the home of the New Mexican is a 
cheerless, one storied rectangle, as un- 
picturesque as an empty soap box, with- 
out chimney, gables or eaves—four flat, 
expressionless walls, covered in by a flat, 
unmeaning lid, withouta curve or pro- 
jection of any kind to relieve the dead 
weight of monotony. Neither mold 
nor creeper touches it; age leaves no 
mark of its caress upon it, except, per- 
haps, an unseemly gap here and there 
where a portion of the adobe has fallen 
away. The door has no panels, the 
window no frame. Barren surfaces 
meet the eye everywhere, not one sign 
of beauty or strength. The crevices are 
infested by swarms of lizards, beetles and 
hornets, to say nothing of roving taran- 
tulas, scorpions and rattle snakes, 
And the interior matches the exterior in 
its prison-like, angular appearance. The 
two or three square apartments into 
which it is divided consist of adobe walls, 
floors and ceilings, furnished with a 
small table, a few kitchen utensils, anda 
roll of bedding. They have the one 
merit of being warm in winter and cool 
in summer; and it would be unfair to 
overlook their extreme cleanliness, for 
however filthy a Mexican woman may be 
personally, she invariably keeps a clean 
house, and is never done scrubbing and 
whitewashing. 

Yet poverty-stricken and destitute of 
other decorations as these rude houses 
are, the poorest of them can usually 
boast of a bit of religious finery; and 
though a chair or atable is not included 
in the furniture, a crucifix dangles over 
the hearth, anda gaudy Nassau St. print of 
the Last Supper, the manger of Bethle- 
hem, or the Madonna and Child may be 
found hanging against the wall.—Z/ar- 
per's Magazine. 





Terre Haute, Ied., needs missionaries, 
as they arrange for, advertise and play 
base ball matches on Sunday, 


A Cincinnatian prevented his son’s 
marriage by getting him very drunk on 
the day set forthe wedding. 


A Salt Lake City paper asserts that 
the recent gunpowder explosion caused 
100 premature births. 
1 





HOW THE OYSTER GROWS. 


As anything partaining to oystersis of 
interest here we quote the following ex- 
planation of their growth, givenby Mr. 
Frank Buckland. How near correct he 
is we will not attempt to state:— 

“The body of an oyster is 3 poor weak 
thing, apparently incapable of doing any- 
thing at all. Yet what a marvellous 
house an oyster builds around his deli- 
cate frame. When an oyster is first born 
he is avery simple, delicate dot, as it 
were,and yet he is born with his two 
shells upon him. 

“For some unknown reason, he always 
fixes himself on his round shell, never 
by his flat shell, and being onced fixed, 
he begins to grow, bat he only grows in 
summer. Inspect an oyster shell closely, 
and it will be seen that it is marked with 
distinct lines. As the rings we observe in 
the sections of the trunk of a tree de- 
note years of growth, so do the mark- 
ings on an oyster shell tell us how many 
years he has passed in his “bed” at the 
bottom of the sea, Suppose the oyster 
under inspection was born June 15, 1870 
he will go on growing up to the first 
line we see well marked; he will then 
stop for the winter. In summer, 1871, 
he would more than double his size. In 
1873 and 1874 he would again go on 
building, till he was dredged up in the 
middle of his work in 1875; so that he 
is plainly five and a half years old. The 
way in which an oyster grows in his shell 
isa pretty sight. Ihave watched it fre- 
quently. ‘The beard of an oyster is not 
only his breathing organ—that is, his 
lungs—but also his breeding organ, by 
which he conveys the food to his com- 
plicated mouth with his four lips. 

When the warm calm days of June 
come the oyster opens his shell,and by 
means of his beard, begins building an 
additional story to his house. This he 
does by depositing very, very fine par- 
ticles of carbonate of lime, till at last 
they form asubstance as thin as silver 
paper, and exceedingly fragile, Then he 
adds more and more, till at last the new 
shell isas hard asthe old shell. When 
oysters are growing their shell they 
must be handled very carefully, as the 
new growth of shell will cut like broken 
glass, anda wound on the finger from an 
oyster shell is often very dangerbus, 





as ath, 


Tne Diversity or Inpustry.— The di- 
versity of mechanical industry through- 
out the civilized world has an intersting 
illustration in the fact that eacu country 
excels in the manufacture of some par- 
ticular or favorite tool. ‘Thus, Germany 
makes a web for piercing purposes, so 
remarkably cheap that no one inquires 
orcares to ask how its fabrication is ef- 
fected, and the mode of its production is 
unknown elsewhere, France has a high 
reputation for veneer webs, mill and bil- 
let webs, and for small circular saws an 
inch or so in diameter, for cutting fine 
specimens of ivory and bone; also very 
thin circulars for sugar cutting, up to 
two feet, that would sorely tax the skill 
of an English or American sawmaker to 
produce, but the great circular saws are 
the work of other nations. 





Deacon Claggerswaggle farnishes bread 
for communion services in his church. 
He savesthe dice-iike bits that remain 
when the sacrament is over. The other 
day, when the communion bread plate 
was passing, his little son said: “Ma, 
they are taking quite a good deal, and 
you was goin’ to have bread pudding to- 
morrow. Ain't they mean?” 





Millions of grasshoppers are exuding 
throuch the surface of Colorado. 

A couple recently got married at West- 
minster, Ontario, and then discovered 
they were step-brother and sister. Their 
father was twice married, but the man 
left home before his mother’s death, 
and never sawthe daughter of the second 
wife till he courted her. At last ac- 
accounts they hadn’t concluded what to 
do about it. 








THE DANCE OF DEATH, 


At the quiet and somewhat unpreten- 
tious little village of Sharpsburg, border- 
ing on our neighboring county, Mont- 
gomery, where reside many prominent 
and wealthy citizens, although it is more 
of a “cross-roads” town than a county 
seat, there have been during the past year 
or two a number of peripatetic “larks,” 
whose indiscretions have exceeded their 
judgment. These manifestations have 
been doubtless more the result of a ten- 
dency to be fast than possibly any out- 
croppings of any real criminal intent. 
We have just been placed in possession 
of the facts of asingularly unfortunate 
and fata] event, ending in the death of 
one man and the punishment of another 
in most unwarrantable and peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Thomas Fletcher was the 
name of the man killed, and it appears 
that he had been a transient resident 
between Irvine, Estill county, Mount Ster- 
ling and Sharpsburg, he having lived at 
the latter place for some time, but more 
recently alternating between the other 
two towns. Irvine was the .ast place of 
his “name and habitation.” He was 
musically inclined, and his last perfor- 
mance in that line proved a tune of hasty 
requiem anda dance of death! A few 
days since Fletcher, in his festive mood, 
at Irvine drewa pistol, and with drawn 
bead and pointed muzzle, demanded of 
another young man that he “dance or 
die.” Then,ata disadvantage, the young 
man danced with the murderous muzzle 
held to his head, the basilisk eye of his 
tormentor running along the barrel, keep- 
ing it following his every movement, On 
he danced till his limbs grew lax and the 
perspiration stood in beads upon his brow, 
“That will do,” grimly said Fletcher, low- 
ering and uncocking his pistol and put- 
ting it inhis pocket, adding. “You may 
stop now.” With lightning eye and com- 
pressed lip the young man, whose name 
we did not 4earn, said:-—“Yes, and you 
may stop, too.” Drawing a pistol quick 
as a flash, he pulled the triggerand fired. 
“Take that,” said he,as a hissing ball went 
through the heart of Fletcher, who fell 
over and expired. ‘This was a little more 
dance and music than Fletcher had bar- 
gained for and the tables were complete. 


ly turned. The young man gave himself 


up, as we learn, and the matter will 
undergo regular judicial investigation 
and legal proceedings,—Lexington (Ky.) 
Dispatch. 





GATHERING COCOANUTS IN CEYLON. 


Cocoanut forests of thousands of acres 
are spread over the plain back of Galle. 
The trees run up, without knot or limb, 
from thirty toeighty feet to the branches 
that bear the fruit. A matured tree is 
only about one foot toa foot anda half 
in circumference at the base, and it 
maintainsthis size nearly all the way up. 
How is the fruit gathered at such a 
height? ‘The coolies climb these trees 
like sqairrels; they place a rope around 
the legs near the ankles so as to hold 
them in position around the tree, and 
then, without spur or other artificial 
help, they climb up with astonishing 
celerity, gather the fruit and drop it on 
the ground. A single tree produces 
about a dozen cocoanuts, and the Coolie 
harvester is allowed one for gathering the 
fruit of each tree. These cocoanut 
forests are really beautifal, presenting 
symmetrical growth, graceful proportions 
and charming shade. The fruit itself,with 
the inclosed milk, affords healthfal food 
and cooling drink; it isa source of con, 
siderable revenue from export; the fibre 
of the shell is largely utilized for the 
manufacture of cloth and rope. Next 
to coffee, the cocoanut is the most 
important and valuable product of this 
Island. 





A London doctor has discuvered that 
you may cure the toothache by dissolv- 
ing half a drachm of bicarbonate of soda 
in an ounce of water and holding the 
solution in your mouth. 
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Caeap, put Goop Carrets, of reliab’e| 
quaility, are now on sale at 112 Fulton Street, 
New York, by J. A. Beyrait, who bas an en- 
tirely new stock of Fnglish Brussels, 1 bree-Ply 
and Ingrain (Visfit) Carpets ; also Stair Carpe's, 
Velvet Rugs, Ccamb Cloths, Oil C’oths, &c. &e., 
which he is selling at prices to suit the times. 





Lecxy 18 THE Basy wiose Mamma uses 
Cue n’s Sutruvur Soap, with which to wash the 
little innocent. No prick'y heat, or other rash, 
can anuoy the infant cuticle with which this 
covling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes in 
daily contact. 

Gray Heaps daily grow black or brown. 
Cause—Hux's Hair Dyg. 











HOMES AND FORTUNES FoR ALL! 


Grand Distribution 
Cash, Farms, Brick Blocks, Residences,&c} 


— BY THE— 
T aasas Land and Immigrant Association, 
AUGUST 25th, 1876. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000, Legally Au 
thorize’, 


Tux K.ansas Lanp ano ImMicrant As- 
s°ctaTion, of Atchisov, Kansas—an enterprise 
chartered by the State, inangurated and man- 
ag dby men whose reputation for bouesty, r- 
liab lity and intezrity stands uns Ulied, and «! 0 
h.ve the hearty entorsem: nt of ttate and city 
o‘cia's and citiz n —will, on the /6th day «f 


Aayust, 1-76, make @ grand distribution to its! 


shareholders of many valuuble awards 0° ciusb 
and real estate. | ighest cash award, ¢75,0) . 
Lowest, $5)09* ‘The real estate #wards con- 
sisting of choice farms, business hou 4s, resi 
d_nces, &c., have been selected from th: most 
desirable and valuable property in tue state, 
lice of shares only $5.00 each, Fverv share. 
holder will be fairly represented at the distribu- 
tion | he chances offered to secure a home and 
a fortune are unprecedented,  Distisvurion 
P siTivE, Angnst 25th, 1876, or no ey will be 
re‘u ided in full. 

tend in your order at o-ce, 60 you may ' ave 
your numbers carefully registered. For a more 
particular description of the enterpri-e, terms of 
agents, special offer to clu s, and purchase:s of 
two or more shares, mancer of drawing, list of 
endorsers and references, description of Kanear, 
&e., &c., send for their illustrated pap r, the 
* Kansas Immicnast.” maird frez to apy address, 
fend $5 00 fora share. Address 


S. M. STRICKLER, Secretary, 
Atchison. Kansas, 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The Tradesmens’ National Bank, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
on the 12th day of May, 1876: 






RESOURCES. 

Lovns and discounts............ ewerececces: $1,983,761 5) 
U. 8. Bonds to secure Circulation. .... «++. 490,0 0 00 
U.S. Bo 108 on bh Mi... cee coccveeerece-ee = 10,08! uf 
Other stocks, bonds and ee oon | 7, ' 1 
lue from other National tarke . 211,145 8 
Due from State Bants aud Bankers am $5624 lo 
Bauking Honte..cccoceseess ee+ee 290,000 00 : 
Other Real Estate........ ereees se $4,067 83 254.057 3° 
Current expen es and tines paid ... we. « 2 207 8 
Premiums Paid. .. coos 2,552 99 


Checks and other Cash Ivems, i>cludi g 
1,510 4g 


s'amps. .... oes 
masbanees for Clearing H.,*ncl. Gola C .’ke 


trees 





217 17 76 
Kills of other National Banks..... ..... .« 10 45° an 
Fractional Curr ney (including Nickels)... 67) 
Specie, vis. : Co im cocee..se +++ - 93,63 58 
Gold Treasury Notes. eceee €,000 O)- 52,°62 8 
Leg +] Tener Notes,..ce-cec-ce sercccrece 165,2 0 O& 
U 38. cerificates of dey o-it f r legal tender 
TOtes ....--.-  seee e+ cove ereccceve 14°,000 Ov 
Ke emption Furd with U, 8, Tre surer (not 
mre than 5 per cent. onc reulatiou) 22, 5) @ 
Due tr m U. 8. frees rr otner tr ané per 
cent. te temp itm ~U A)ccccceeeeee - = 50, ¥0 OF 
Re ‘emrt on Feg¢ witt U &. Treas rer to 
rcti e circu'a'l D secesece eccrece « veces 297,110 00 


ss eeccrocccececccoeceess $4,301,964 33 








Total .coe... 
LIAFILITIES. 
Capital Stock paid in.... soos... 200. 00$1,000,0 0 O 
Surplus Fund..c.ceees e esceercce- ce 470,00 09 
Vudivid do Prefite.... -cccccedsoee: eocsooes 131 337 07 


Circulating Notes received from 

Comptroller ....0. ...ceee+e- $738,100 CO 
Less amount on hand and with 

Comptrcller f r burming.....-. 9,135 00- 735,'6) 00 
Dividends unpaid ....cccccocccsccecsccccvece 2,573 & 
Iudividual deposits, Guid. Currency. 

subi ct to check.. $1",6€5 16 $1,051, <> 12 
Ix mind ce tificates of ceposit .... 671 €9 
Certified Chec®s, cesssee- vee... 85,025 S3- 1,°0E.057 £0 
Due to other National Banks.... ..... eee. 2 1517 37 
Due to State Banks and Bankers......00.... 205, 108 69 


oamoee 
Total........cecccceessss.seccece.... $4,381,561 33 
Srate or New Yor, Country or New Yor :— 

I, ANTHONY HALSEY, Cashier of The Tradesmen’: 
National Bavk, of th» City of New York, do solemnly 
s -ear tbat the above statement is true, to the best of my 
knowledge ani tel ef. 

ANTHONY HALSEY, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subzc:ib:d before me this .0th day of 
M y, .576. 

- Tuomas P. Oxre, Jr., Notary Publi 





INSURANCE, 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPOR' 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: 


3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 








JANUARY Ist, 1876. 
Amount of Net Cash Assets, 
January Ist, 1875__-.. $27,145,777 5 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums and annuities......$6,069,002 61 
Luterest received and accrued. 1,570,658 34-- 7,939,6€1 1 





DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT, 


Losses by death...cceccecsvees $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned m cmt 

ums on canceled policic .... 2,481,696 96 
Life annuities, mature! cn- 





dowments and reinsurance... 182,400 83 
G oe radia 8 

agercy expenses sinecaiiene 361,918 06 
Advertising and Physicians’ 

Fees «0.200 ecrcccvcccccccece £7,591 °6 


Taxes, office. and law expenses. 


salaries, printing, &c........ 280,114 (3 = 4,918,535 9 


ASSETS; 


Cash in Trust Company, n 
bank, and on band ......... $1 768,291 26 
Invested in CU nited States, New 
York City, and other stochs 
(market value, $7,633,214)... 
Real Kstate ..cscocccecceesees 
bonds and mortgages (secured 
by real estate, valued at 
more than double the am’t 
loaned, buildings thereon 
Yinsured for $15,717,000, and 
the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional coi- 
lateral security)....+++ee+++17,685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies, (the 
reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amounts to 
$4,090,586). .-cecceecess sees 
Quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums on existing poli- 
ci2s, due subsequent to Jans 
uary Ist, 1876......«- oo 
Premiums on existing policies 
in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these policies $320,000, in- 
cluded in habilities)......... 
Agents’ | alances..... eeerrecce 
Accrued interest to Januar 
Ist. 1876, on investments... 
Excess ot marxet value ot securities over cost. 


7,154,191 05 
1,820,240 53 


885,723 82 


463,269 64 


195,341 54 
27,111 49 


479,053 v 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS; 

Adjusted losses duesubseguent 

to January Ist, 1876........ $303,165 00 
Reported losses awaiting proof, 

BC..ccccccccces cccccccceeeese 141,598 66 
Keserved for reinsurance on 

existing policies ; participat- 

ing insurance at 4 yer cent. 

Carlisle net premium; non- 

participating at 5 per cent. 

Carlisle net premium. ..+...27,390,396 44 
Keserved for contingent habil- 

ity to Tontine Dividend 


Fund over and above a four 

per cent. rese:ve on existing 

pubcies of that class......+6 308,138 81--28,146,298 
Divisible Surplus___.___ $2,499,656 73 


From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, the Boa d 
of Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium to participat 
tog policies, proportioned to their contribution to surz lus 
the cash value of such reversion may be usc} in tett’e 
ment, if the policy-holders so elect. 


During the year, 7,029 policies have been seued, in 
siring $21 9¢4,10. 


TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A, POGTH 
DAVID DOWS, Il. B, CLAFLIN, 
SAAC C. KENDALL, J. F. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL & MILLFR, Cc. R. BOGERT Y. 
JOUN MAIRS, GEORGE A. OSG -Ob 
WM HH. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, *ANFORD COBB 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LooM!S L. WHITE, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILI.14M H, BEERS. 


MORRis PRANKLIN, 
Presiden 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Acti‘, 
THEODORE W. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies* 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 


GEORGE WILKCS, M.D., Exsaminerg 





Cuy and Couaty of New York. 
Correct—Attest : 
P. HANFORD, ?] 
DAN’L H, 6x00KS, Directors, 
RIOHARD BERKY, § 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 
Asmstant Medica! Exen iner 


$35,085,438 6 


$30,166,902 6° 


257,130 86- 30,166,902 69 


Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1876_$30,645,955 64 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE 
New York Mining Stock Exchange, 


DEALER AND BROKER IN 
Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 


Muncital Securities for INVESTMENT. 
Gas ai! Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 

Special Attention given to Securities of 
Defaulting Compsnies. Loans Negotiated. 
58 Liberty Street, ) 

(oom 25), ’ {NEW YORK. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 


49 WALL STREBT, N. Y., 
fransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Secu rates, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
sPOCKs, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 

- Dividends and Coupons Collected, & 
Interest Alowed on Deposits 


(ENRY ©. WILLIAMS FRANK E. WILLI4M8, 
B. D. SRINNER 








Stock] Brokers «nd Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces. They are 
planted bya million ple in America, and 
the result is, beautiful Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue sent free to all 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beantifal work of the kind in the 
world, It contains rearly 150 pages, bundrede 
of fine illustrations, and rour Curomo Piatss 
or Frowexs. beantifully drawn and colored from 
nature, Price 35 cts. in paper covers ; 65 cts, 
bound in elegant cloth. 


Vick’s. Floral Guide. 
This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely 
illustrated, and taining an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 
26 cts. forthe year. The first numbir for 187€ 
just issued. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 


Choice Flower & Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, 


New Sorts by Mail. 
Plants of the newest and finest im 
proved sorts, carefully packed and pre- 
paid by mail. My collection of Strawber- 
ries took the first premium for the best 
Collection, at the great show of the Mass 
Horticultural Society, in Boston, last sea 
son. I grow nearly 100 varieties, the 
most complete collection in the Country, 
including all the new, large American and 
imported kinds. Priced descriptive Cata 
logue, gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Evergreens. 25 packets 

Flower or Garden Seeds, $1 by mail. 














DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


7, Sand 10 per cent., C! oice City and County Bonds 
and oth r Al Investment Securities, our specialty 24 
vear-, paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest promptly pa'd, 
for ssle telow par. 


Samuel Shaw, 


BANKER 
And Dealer in Commercial Paper, etc., 
42 Pine Street, New Yorr. 


MARTIN LEWIS, 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 
aud Defaulted Railroad Companies; 
Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 


Timx Loans NecotiaTED 











ReT2Rs, BY FPERMISFION, TO Messrs, M. K. Jesup, Paton 
: Coy New York; Messts, Routter & o., New York; 
‘obn 8. Norris, Esq., President First National Bank, Bal- 
more; Robert Mickle, Cushier Union National Bank 
Balumore. 


43 Pine Street, NEW YORK. 


C The True Cape Cod Cranber 
*~“* best sort for Upland, Lowlan 
C e or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
cr 100, $5 per 1,000. Wholesale Cata- 
ogue to the Trade. Agents Wanted. 


Kh. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth. Mass, 
Watahlishad 1842, 


ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


GH Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Auy color sent postpaid, on receip 
| of Two DoLLars oy 
R. ©, Roet, Anthony 4 Co 
| Staticners, New Yo 
GZ Send for Circular containing 
testimontale 






















THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 
KVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MLNES and INSURANCE 


ts Publisned Every Saturday bvd 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 
VEVE RDOGLLAR* PER ANNUM in Adwrace 

















THOM 


profit, HE’S 


T. R. AGNEW, 


AS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and ger- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y,, 


Every Family should know it! 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray aad Greenwich. 


THE MAN. 





O.d Place, 


CARPSTS carefully packed ond gent 
charge. 
g@ Send for Price List. | 











MISFIT CARPETS. 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS, 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, 


112 FULTON STREET, - - 


THE NO. is 38, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cuear, at the 


NEW YORE 


to any partof the United States free of 
J. A. BENDALL, 











16 








TEE eT. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE, 








__ INSURANCE, 





ANCHOR LINE. 


MAIL STEAMSHTPS, 


New York and Glaszow 
BOLILV [A.cceseees 
ATSATIA .. 


U.S. 









CALIFORNIA. .-+++s+0s 
New York and London. 





AUSIRALIA -ee- Saturday, June 10, at 4 P.M. 
ANGLIA. Saturd.y, Juse 24, at 4 P.M. 
LLYSLA.. Saturday, July 8, at 3 P.M 
UTOPIA... seceeees. Saturday, July 22, at 3 F. M, 


Anchor Line piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y. 


NEW YURK 10 GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, LONDON 


OK LONDONDERRY. 
Cebins, $65, to $90, aceording to accommodations. 
Excursion, tickets on fuvoruble terms. 
Steerage, $28 currency ; intermedi te, $35 currency. 


@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente, 7 Bowling Green. 








Se SS 
CUNARD LINE. 
Estasiiauep 3840 
The British and N. A, RB, M- Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Three Sailings every week—From New York very 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Woston every Luesdas. 
Rates of Passage: 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


Ry ey not Carrymg Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £18. 

By ae Carrving Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
u Fuincas, 
FROM NEW York ‘OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
sommodation. 

Return ‘Tickets on favorable terms‘ 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown and 
all pe of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading givea for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports cn the Continent and 


“ my eee ports. 
Freight.and Cabin apply at the Company’s 

onan 4 Bowling Green, 
For eNeereeR passage, at LI Broadway, Trinity Build- 
i 
on CHAS. G. FRANOKLYN, Aoenr. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 
TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 


OFFICE 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFYIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALBS, issued at the Lowest Rares byt 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


’ ‘This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
ers the best possible guarantee for safety and av 

ot danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
his Company to avoid low and Ukavianps, 














Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN..ccccecceceescnes 4371 CORA DA sovor- sees et2I6 
EGYPT... + 5089 seeesseres tdhO 
ITALY.. 4340 THE. QUEEN 4470 
FRANCE... 78 ENGLAND ; 





HULLAND 3847 HELVETIA 
DENMARK “KIN 
One ol the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
W dnesday, Liverpool every Wedoesday, Queenstown 
e pry Tharsday, and fortwightly to London direct from 
siow York 
Jibin p sssage to Live TPOOL...ceeeecceres s+eee870 and $30 
Pre; aid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpoo! aud return at lowest rates. 
Stecrage passage at greatly 1educed prices. 


Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardift, 
Bristol, Gueenstown, Londonderry, Cilasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Kotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
Rigen. 


The Steamships of this line ere fall-powered, and the 
argest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfordiag every convenience fur the com- 
ortof passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
ort, with cconomy. 

bv “urther p: mes A 4 at the Company’s office, 

- J. HWURST, Manager, 
oo SROADW AY, NEW YOu«®, 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


n KED and BLUE, from £5 tree on board 
hip, tor any port of America, 
INSOKIPILONS ACCURATE and BEANTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JOHN W, UKUGE 
ulptor, ABERDEEN, Seotiand, 





ATLANTIC 


New York’ 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


Intanp Naviaation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





{ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the + Waals revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

OCUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


_|MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


+. sSaturday, June3 at 2 P. M. 
Saturday, June 10, at 3 P. M. 
Saturday, June 17, at Noon, 
Saturday, June 24, at 3P. M 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND | Por interest, bo.accsued.... 


FINANCIAL CARDS. 





25th Annual Report 


-—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the the Year 1875, 
Yor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....... 
For Interest.ccocce co. cccccss seccccee 


$2,321,186 0: 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaims by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUILIOG soees cccrerecceceonss $790,451 07 
Pad fee Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, and Interest on Divi- 


dend. BA _.. coccsscesssoessse . 20 
Total amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,290,384 27 
Paio tor Expenses = St, 

Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 

Fees, Commicsions......... 230,607 3) 


eee 51,620,901 96 
Assets. 
ash in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand....scscc-sesseee 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on #ame.... » 5,676 007 55 
Loans on Policies in force...... 2,190,5 0 16 
United States and New York 


$55,863 "5 





OFFICE OF THE] 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
1l9 BRoupway, Vv. ¥., 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NOW YORK, January 20th, 187€, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
tairs of the C blished in formity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 

Outstanding Premi Jar. 1, 


1875. ccccccccces menebasedate $38,973 19 
a received from Jan. 1 
808,217 67 


to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive... 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 





pany is p 








$897,190 60 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon nuts 
OF VESSELS. 


Premiums m irked off as earned during the 

Period 49 AlLOVE..cereccreccceccsecccececes $919,337 11 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same pei iod. sacng ct, 332 50 

Keturn Premiums.,.. $64,671 


THE COMPANY HUaS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 


Cash in Banksee.e. cseecees $59,139 24 
United States and other stoc «482,267 50 
Loans ou Stocks, drawing interest 176,250 00 












$717.656 73 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle....... 86, 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company, 


led tteces scarce. cestesescessoes 


126,646 6¢ 
12,078 20 
Total Asseticces soccccceccccccccsceces $1,002,391 10 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o: 
their legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 
ist day of February next. 


A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 187°, which may be ertitled to partici 
pate, certificates for which will be issaed on and ater 
fUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By order of the Board 


We = TRUSTEES: 


JONIN K, MYERS, THUS. B MERRICK, 
H.B. CLAFLIN WILLIAM A. HALL, 
6. D. i. OILLESPIR, nYE 
A. 5. BARNES, 

JOUN A, BAL’ row, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
JAMES RK. TAY LOR, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, 


WENT Dd. ROLPH, 
br H. CLARK, 
JAMES IL. DUNHAM 


ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEVI M. BATES, 
A AUGUSTUS Low, RICHARD P, ae 
FRANCIS PAYSON, FRANKLIN EDsc 


JEWUIAL READ, STEPHEN L, MERGHAN 


rHEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. DP ent. 
THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIS 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 





voy §§ | Paid cash dividend to stockholders, 


State Stocks......... +: esese 938,717 50 
Rel Estate, cost .scseccescoes 46,035 83 
Quarterly and Semi-Aunual 

Premiums deferred, and Pre- 

ajeme and Interest in course 

+ Esato and spenreett 

 cncdisiniilinns. - 998,989 22 
T y Loans ‘on “Stocks 

and Bonds (Market value of 

the Securities, $1,200,°00)... 904,91) 84 
Interest due to date, and a 

other property ........00 »» 312,519 2 

—_———— 10 099,913 84 


Gross Assets._..--.--.-$10,009,943 34 


HENEY STOKES, President, 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden - 
J, L. HALSRY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBSINE, Actuary. 


te: aroKne. } Asst. Seoretarier. 





Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHALL STREET, -¥. ¥. 
NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st D ber, 137, is published 
im conformity with the provi:ions of its Charter : 











Outstanding premiums December 31st, 1874.. $224,717 79 
Premiums received from January let to De- 
Gemaber 21:t, 1875 .cccccccccccscces - Le 831 | " 


Tota )Promiums,..o. os-ccssesessese: $1, i108 hi 





Amount of premiums earned from January fe 
Ist to December Stst, 187). ++ $1,169,946 37 
Lembo premiums....... 61/24 02 


Net earned premiums ... . HUTS 8 
Paid during the same period : 
aeons Expenses and Re -[nsurance, lees 


APR eee en eee ewweeeeereeens 


8? 006 u 


$229, 1s R 


ase eeee. 


August let.....ccc....ceccccese $25,00 oath 00 
Paid cash redatement to dealers... $18,09 95 Th 
att Company has the following Assets : "ein: 

ash im DANKE ..0.-000-cecree coe $3,656 18 
Sere! States, State, Bank and 
other Stocks. .. s sso. ceeeewe 419,159 00 
Interest jue on investme 1 1B ...ce 75°28 06 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course of collection... . ..e.see++ 413,017 A 
Re-insurance and salvage due, and 

scrip of other compantes..cecsee. 77 ots | 60 


91,028,625 6 


A Semi-Annual Divideno of FIVE (5) PER CENT. will 
be paid to the stockholders, or their lezal represe vtatives 
on and after TUESDAY, February ist, 1874, 








TRUSTEES 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, REID, 


JAMES |RECLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 


ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOUN bP, woorm. 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENN'NG3, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EVR 

JAS. D. FISH, JOBEPH SLAGG. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN wv RRAY, 
SAMUEL 1. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY 
N. L. WeoCREADY. 
WILLIAM NELAON, F 
WAROLD POLLNER, } 
Jowret! Wi LETS, WILLIAM B. SCOrT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, KENRY DeRIVE<A, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
AKCH. G. MOASTGOMERY, Jr., 


Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEKMAN 


Second Vice-Preal tent, 


FDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T, WILLETS, 
HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS! 
CGARLES PLMON, 

PAUL N, SPOFPFO RD, 
JAMFS DOUGLAS, 





« WitLovensy Powstt, Secretary, 














c. 2. DESPARD, Secretary. 


$1,136,390 17 
ecoves 586,843 98 
aousae 90 








t= The Cards of respectable Banks, 


in this column, on favorable terms. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 


59 Wall Street. 
- MORTON, BLISS & CO.. 


Bankers, 


3 Broad Street. 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 


Forster Ludlow & Co. 
Bankers 
7 Wall Street, New York, 
and AusTIN, TExas. 


Greenebaum, Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


George e Opdyke «& Co., 
Bankers, 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Bankers, 


21 Broad Street. 
H. O. Williams & Co., 


Bankers, 


49 Wall Street. 
ENGLAND, 


THE ITY BANK, 


hreadnee Street 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Ls GEORGIA. 
BRANCH SONS & Co., 


Bankers. 
_Avausta, Ga. 


KENTUCKY. __ 
Morton, Green. & Quiglev, 


Laolevn Ky. 


LOUISIANA. 


EH. LEVY, 


Broker, 
New ORLEANS, La. 


__ MARYLAND. 
WM. FISHER & SONS, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
PRA.Ltimmore, Mo. 


cs ee 
J. H. CHEEVER & CO., 


‘Bankers, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


NSYLVANIA. 
Bowen & | Fox, 


Stock Brokers 
T HILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Caldwell, Cryder & Co., 


(Successors e Luoyp Catpwsu & Co.), 


BANKERS, 
TYRONE CITY, 
_BLAIR COUNTY, Pa. 
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AG v E ET wed, FR ae 
MARSHALL, Texas. 


JOHN TWOHIG «& co., 
Bankers, 
San Antonio, Texas 
_VIRGINIA, — 


R. H. MAURY & CO., 
Stock Brokers, 











Ricawonp, Va. 


Bankers and Broxenrs, will be inserted 








rs 


